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A Blush. 


—— 


BY WILLIAM WILLIAMS. 


A blush! its cause canst thou discover 
When mantling from its inward source” 
Does it reveal the truant rover? 
No; but indexes Nature’s force. 
’Tis the electric spark of Nature, 
The sentinel of surprise within, 
Perched on the brow of every creature, 
-Conscious of virtue or of sin. 
Its source—the heart of creatures human— 
Lies deep within the soul of all; 
A summons from the realm of woman 
Is most ismperious in its call. 
Mysterious is the tie that binds us, 
Each heart to heart, each soul to soul; 
Mysterious is the touch that finds us, 
And o’er our harp-strings sends its roll. 


Thrilling to the inmost center, 
Shaking the citadel throughout, 
Bursting the dvors through which to enter, 
Determined not to stay without. 
When once entwined around our being, 
It vivifies our every thought, 
Quickening our inner sense of seeing 
All that in its range is brought. 
The blush shoots out o’er all the system, 
Flashing through every nerve and pore, 
Dashing along the ruby current, 
Deepening the countenance more and more. 
Vibrating up and down the channels, 
Trembling tie arm, the voice, the ear; 
Disarming eyes and keenest glances, — 
’Tis the soft harbinger of fear. 
Then, say not love alone can start it, 
Nor count such a sure sign of love; 
For crime and shame, or joy or sadness, 
From its home sphere can make it move. 
Sometimes, it may denote affection, 
But, quite as often, bitter hate, 
Anger, revenge, scorn, fire, dejection, 
May spring the red alarm too late. 
It rushes up a flvod of glory, 
It spreads abroad the purpling tide, 
Depicting on the face its story, 
Dancing all o’er us far and wide. 
It is the glittering beam of beauty ; 
It signals oft a roguish soul; 
It glows and brightens every feature, 
Till it illuminates the whole. 





A Few Days of Western Life. 


BY H. H. BROWN. 


Here I took my first lesson in throwing the 
lassoo with, however, small success. Then what 
sport to saddle the pony and collect the cattle at 
night! How beautiful they look when all are head- 
el forcamp! They move so steadily and quiet- 
ly, some stopping to chew their cud till a sharp 
halloa or a gallop in that direction disturbs their 
meditation! What big mouthfuls they take when 
fed! I ever did enjoy the feeding of stock. 
They have such excellent appetites, and look so 
gratefully from their large eyes. The sound, too, 
of their chewing has a pleasant effect upon me, 
and I have often sat dowa and listened to it till I 
have thought if transmigration were true I’d 
choose my next state of being to be that of a good, 
patient ox. 

Inside the house, Guleimus was a model cook. 
Bachelor’s hall is not so bad a place as I had been 
led to suppose. I have often eaten woree steaks 
—broiled or roasted—at Eastern hotels. Then 
the bread, biscuit and fragrant apple-pie were de- 
licious. A good appetite is the best sauce I 
know, and we brought that to every meal. 
Meanwhile, I read ‘‘Cecil Dreeme’’—that per- 
fect gem of an artistic novel— and Guleimus and 
I discussed the same. _ ‘‘Les Miserables,” too, or 
“‘Sterne,’’ furnighed us company, and we went to 
New Eden with “Martin Chuzzlewit.’’ Ques- 
tions of politics or socialogy we discussed, laid 
plans for the future, and talked of past days in 
New England and friends there. Then, at even- 
ing, I was initiated into the mysteries of euchre, 
and after a few pleasant games we retired to sleep 
soundly till late in the morning. 2 
Such is life ‘‘away from the world, its toils 
and its cares,’’ where no hotel, club or saloon, can 
break in upon theennui of routine. But it cannot 
be tiresome, for there is just enough to do to 
make it pleasant. And who that loves books and 
papers need ever be lonely ? 

Dakota City, Nes., Jan. 7, 1869. 








it is quite healthful. People have the ‘‘chills 


ure than to any other cause. 





{an irresponsible party. 


there; but this is due more to imprudent mi be 

Labor is abundant. 
If a man wants to make money raising cotton he Land the young lady, while Bolter plays the spy 
ought not to employ more than twenty hands, at upon her. In the third Fagin and Bolter detail 
most, thus saving the expense of overseer salary, to Sykes the particulars of Nancy’s supposed 
and saving all the loss and annoyance of having ‘treachery. In the fourth the murder of Nancy 
his employés under the direction and control of by Sykes and his night-long watch by her body 
Gov. Clayton is a sol- is followed boldly into its most awful details. In 


gar, cotton Yn corn, and, not subject to overflow, !ly. The reading divides itself into six subjects. | editor writes it all himself, or he has wonderfully | 


” In the first Fagin sends Bolter off to watch Nan- 
In the second Nancy has her interview on 
the steps of London Bridge with Mr. Brownlow 


dier and a gentleman, and those who wish to the fifth Sykes flees into country roads with the 


know how he governs the ‘‘secesh,’’ will do wel 


1! phantom ever following him. In the sixth he is 


‘to read Gen. Horace Porter’s report to General trapped in his lair, and hangs himself accidentally 


| Grant. 
and property by Gov. \Clayton. 

As I remarked in my former communication 
I would advise emigrants to unite in small colo 
nies on account of sctigols and society. 


acre. 


advice and information I possess. 


ments than Arkansas. ATTORNEY. 





From London. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH, 
Lonpony, Jan. 9, 1869. 
is RITUALISM” PROSCRIBED. 





States can fail to have had his attention directed 


| for the last few years to the growing desire for 
| Romish practices in the Episcopal church of that 


‘country—a custom which originated in the still 
| more general desire to the same end in this coun: 
try, where that church is the national ‘‘establish- 
ment.”’ Indeed, in reading the American news- 


I should 
suppose that the very choivest farming lands Mr. Dickens’s genius as an actor, and there is 
could be bought for froin three to five dollars per | only one which approaches it in dramatic success 
If those of your‘readers who would like 
to emigrate to Arkansas wish to communicate 
with me, and through me with each other, will 
address me, I will give them cheerfully all the 
I earnestly 
| hope to see a large emigration to the South the 
present year from New England, and I am sure 
no portion of it offers more or greater induce- 


No intelligent observer of events in the United 


The Boston Postoflice. 
The casual reader of our local papers, as well 
as those giving closer ettention to our merits as a 
community, cannot have failed to notice, from 
time to time, the commendations bestowed upon 
William L. Burt, our present Postmaster, for the 
improvements and conveniences which he has in- 
augurated for the better serving of our people 
with postal facilities. 
any predecessor, it may be said that we have 
never had an officer in this position who has so 
atudiously and determinedly promoted the desire 
for accommodation of business, professional, and 
other citizens. We have taken some pains to 
verify our opinion of his effectiveness as an ex- 








“Let us go out to the feast to night,” said I to 
“The Farmer,”’ of the Winnebago Indian Agen- | 


cy, whom I was visiting. He consented, and it 


was early evening when, having hitched the | 
horses to the ‘‘bob-sled,’’ we were off. Leaving 
on our left the new school-house, where one hun- 
dred young Indians receive instruction, we enter 
a wooded ravine where the Indians have made 
their winter village. 

‘The whole tribe was apparently out. The 
younger portion were sliding down hill or run- 
ning about, while around a bonfire in the large 
“tepee’’ wherein was held the feast, the older ones 
gathered, all as noisy as any lot of boys I ever 
saw. One of the men took care of the teams, and 
we passed into the tepee. It was about seventy- 
five feet long, builded of poles and covered with | 
mats such as Minnehaha was ‘‘plaiting of reeds | 
and rushes” when Hiawatha made his appear- 
ance “with the red deer on his shoulder.” Every 
ten feet there was a fire at which the food had | 
been cooked, and over the fire was a hole in the’ 
roof through which the smoke should have passed, | 
but did not. It would settle among the audience, 
much to the discomfort of the ‘“‘white men’’ pres- 
ent. Said I to one, “Does not the smoke hurt 
youreyes?’’ It happened that he understood me, 
and he replied that he didn’t know that there was 
any smoke in the tepee. ‘So much for constant 
association,” thought I. t 

Seeking the interpreter I learned that the feast 
was given by He-pee-noo-kaw [good mouth or 
speech] to his friends. It was the “winter feast” 





} 


to propitiate the Great Spirit and keep off want and | 
sickness, and to insure victory in battle. The food, 
which consisted of deer boiled in huge camp-ket- 
tles, was served in tin-basins, and was eaten sans 
knife, fork or spoon, and was anything but an’! 
agreeable sight to one of fastidious taste. | 

Soon one of the braves began to talk, and the in- 
terpreter gave me the substance of histalk. ‘He | 
is speaking to the Great Spirit, asking him to 
keep off sickness and to make the young men | 
brave.’’ Another spoke, and he said — ‘‘ The 
young men must eat hearty, for this feast will 
make them strong. The Great Spirit will protect 
them in battle, and though surrounded by twenty | 
he shall kill them all and escape. Bullets shall | 
not hurt him, but shall flatten against his breast.” 
Several other speakers followed upon the same 
themes. He-pee-noo-kaw was the only one in 
war-paint and feathers. His head-gear consisted 
of eagle-feathers, in consideration of being a great 
brave. ‘‘He fought for the whites in the Black 
Hawk war,” oue of the tribe told me. j 

By this time the smoke became intolerable, and | 
we left just as the kettles were being filled for an- | 
other feast, for this will be kept up as often as the | 
kettles can be filled, cooked and emptied, till there | 
ia nothing more to eat. As we came out we no- | 
ticed a few squaws, who had ventured in around | 
the first tire, clearing the dishes and bones the men 
had left. We stopped a few moments among the 
groups outside to admire the picturesqueness of | 
their blankets of many colors on the background 
ot moonlight and snow; we then muffled up, and | 
were soon driving homeward. | 

At noon, next day, we—Guleimus and I—started | 
pony-back for his ranche on the Logen, twenty-five | 
miles away, where he with two others is herding | 
the Agency stock. ‘lhe bare, uninhabited prairie 
was af ocean of white, interspersed with islands 
of brown, where the wind had laid bare the hiil-| 
tops, or the prairie-cane or the coarse slough grass 
had escaped the fire. The day was fine, just cold: 
enough to make the ride enjoyable, and laughs at 
“Gubbins,” our pack horse, (and a most worthy | 
namesake was he of Major Wiuthrop’s horse.) | 
conversation and jokes so occupied the time that | 
we were not wearied when we arrived at the 
“ranehe,”’ which consists of a board shanty for 
the men, and a shed and yard for the stock, built | 
in one of the few groves along that valley. 

Here I passed four days in pertect rest and 
pleasure. Here life passes with an even tenor, 
and there is nothing to molest or make afraid. | 
What though throughout the night ‘‘the wolf; 
howls his watch” and the wild-cat mounts to the, 
roof over our heads? Both would run if we shouid ; 
go out, and they only serve to break the stillness | 
around. The rabbits, too, are neighborly, and; 
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ecutive officer for the two years he has held the 
posjtion; and the resu/ts demonstrated are at once 
the highest compliment that can be paid to his 
sagacity and vigor, and an incentive to every 
other postmaster in the land. 

The first consideration which occupies the mind 
in regard to the business of the office is the num- 
ber of letters mailed. The figures in this regard 
show the following increase :— 


Letters mailed in 1866.............4+ 12,410,000 
= ee WROD? secon. 5's .-.- 16,060,000 


The natural growth of trade, &c., has some- 
thing, of course, to do with this increase; but a 
good part also is due to the postmaster’s care aud 
fidelity. 

It has been a leading idea with the postmaster 
to make his office the greatest convenience possi- 
ble to the citizens—in short, to carry the office to 
them, rather than have them come to the office. 
The growth of this purpose in the two vears of 
his administration is shown by the following fig- 
ures :— 

Letters delivered by carriers, lst qr.,’66, 978,686 
Letters delivered by carriers, lst qr.,’68, 1,106,842 
Whole number of letters delivered, 1868, 4,898,349 

So, too, of the collection of. letters from the 
street-boxes, &c.,—saving our people a journey to 
the postoffice, — the figures are equally signifi- 


Without disparagement to | 


papers one here learns that, so far as possible, the 
| ritualistic customs of this country are very faith- 
| fully and very thoroughly copied by those church- 
'esin New York and elsewhere which seem to 
| wish to have everything as English as possible; 
jor, to state the fact more explicitly, to make the 
| Episcopal church in America as leading and con- 
| trolling as it is in this country. Step-by-step, cer- 
emonial-upon-ceremonial, for the last few years has 
| the Protestant Church of Engiand assimilated to 
| the Romish church. Candles, vestments, incense, } 
| flowers, elevation of the bread and wine, &c., with 


Union men will be protected in person in trying to escape. Anything so tragicas Sykes’s 


solitude by the side of Nancy’s body has rarely 
,| been achieved, and the closing scene seemed to 
-|be clamoruusly peopled by the crowd who wit- 
nessed it. This reading is the boldest effort of 


—the storm and shipwreck scene in ‘‘David Cop- 
perfield.” 
THE FRENCH ATLANTIC CABLE. 

For the past four months the manufacture of 
this line has been actively going on at Greenwich. 
The cable is nearly similar to those laid down in 
1865 and 1866, with the exception of the core in 
the present being larger, and weighing 100\b. of 
copper more per mile. The object of this en- 
larged core is to at‘ain a greater speed of trans- 
mission. The cable may be said to be a very 
strong one, its actual strain being 7 3-4 tons, 
while the strain required for the laying need 
never exceed a ton, and to haul in any laid por- 
tion the strain would not be over a couple of tons 
atthe most. The first section, from Brest to St. 
Pierre, measures 2,325 miles, and the second 
section, from St. Pierre to the United States, di- 
rect to New York or some point between New 
York and Boston, is 750 miles long, making a 
total in miles of cable, 3,075. Sir James Ander- 
son, who superintends the whole work on the 
part of the company, has recorded his opinion 


the southern edge of the Grand Bank, there can 
be no possibility of injury to the cable from ice- 
bergs. And it is a well-known fact that the ice- 
bergs never ‘“‘bottom’’ in over 90 fathoms of 
water; so, by acting upon Sir James Anderson’s 
advice, the line would never be out of 500 fathoms 
of water. The “Great Eastern,’ now lying off 
Sheerness, by nexc Mirch will once again have 
resumed her telegraphic attire. Huge dark and 





| genuflexions at the mention of the name of Cirist 
iand Virgin Mary, &c., are now the regular furniiure | 
jand methods of these imitative churches. All 

|that wealth and social position can do to give, 
‘them popularity and permanence has been exer- | 
| cised, with fearful effect upon the old-style wor- | 
ship of the church. The love of show, the pomp | 
|and glitter belonging to all civic ceremonies, the | 
lorders of society, existing here, have fed the 

' disposition for innovations, until, at last, the 
‘church dignitaries have become alarmed lest soon | 
|the whole people be carried over to Romanism, | 
‘and there be no national church left with livings 

jand perquisites for the faithful of the clergy. | 
| Appeals have been made from time-to-time to the | 
| courts to decide on the validity of these innova- | 
: tions; and, about a fortnight since, the last tribun- 

‘al of appeal, the Judicial Committee of the Privy 

| Council, Lord Cairns presiding, decreed all the 

!modern changes known by the general term of. 
'“ritualism’’ as wrongful, counter to the expe- 
rience and instruction of the church, and to be 
‘abandoned and discarded. The decision has set 
| the whole Kingdom in a ferment, and the signi 
are filled with letters, explanations, or accounts of | 
| proceedings in the ritualistic churches and at con- | 
; vocations of ritualists. Some of the latter grace- | 
|fully submit; othera urge their congregations to) 
| continue their distinguishing characteristics while 
| the clergy abstain; others again threaten war) 


} 4 oie ; Ree 
against the decision and its supporters; while | 


| 


gloomy cable tanks will stand ready to receive 

the several portions of the cable as they arrive 

from Greenwich in hulks, ard by June next the 

big ship will be under weigh with her precious 

cargo valued at nearly a million pounds sterling. 
ITEMS. 

Mr. George Peabody has small as well as large 
benefactions to his credit. He lately sent a check 
for £190 to the Mayor of Brighton for distribu- 
tion among the poor of that watering place. 

It is announced, on the authority of Mr. Sims 
Reeves, that Mr. Hallé has given in his adhesion 
to the proposition to lower the musical pitch in 
England to the Freacb stan lard, and that there 
is every reason to believe that Mr. Martin will 
follow the example. 

A Swedish paper reports that the Prince of 
Wales, during his stay in Stockholm on the 20th 
December, was admitted into Freemasonry, and 
passed through six degrees. On the following 
day he had some additional degrees conferred 
upon him, and was created a Knight of the Ma- 
sonic Order of Charles XIII. 

A man is under arrest upon his own confession 
that eighteen years ago he murdered his wife at 
Norwich. Certain evidence corroborated his con- 
fession. He was not suspected at all. Con- 
science did its work. 

A rumor is in circulation that a large number 
of the extreme ritualists who cannot consent to 
conform to the recent judgment of the Judicial 


“Of Religion.” 
succeeded in transferring his manner to hia con- | . PAPER 
tributors. The stories are somewhat cheap, and | neeehy 


the English is not always good English. When) MRS. JULIA WARD HOWE, 

| the gallant captain has less to do, we trust he will pgap at THE SECOND “SUNDAY AFTERNOON MEET: 
{do it better. ‘‘Things Worth Thinking Of” is} ING,” 

frank and spirited, if it does not greatly provoke! Jn Horticultural Hall, Boston, January 2, 1868. 


thought. I wonder whether you and I believe that there 


The Galary, for February, isa first-rate number. ‘is, among the essential furces of life, one that 
Mrs. Edwards’ story, which this month leads off must be called the religious power. We all know 
instead of bringing up the rear, is piquant and that religion is a matter talked of, and that its 
; entertaining. ‘‘One Woman’s Work’’ is an inspir- ‘forms and injunctions play a part in the world. 
ing sketch of the career of Charlotte Cushman. But whether it is anything more than a name, a 
| Eugene Benson gives us “Parke Godwin,”’ of the routine, or even a pretence, that is a question 
| Evening Post. Edward Abbott treats of ‘‘Light- ' that the first comer cannot answer. 
| Houses.”’ The indefatigable Richard Grant White; Do not consider this remark of mine as dero- 
discourses on “The Grammarless Tongue.” gatory to any goodness and intelligence of yours. 
Mrs. Spofford notices Lucy Larcom’s poems. | It only places you in the same category with some 
And there are other good things too numerous jof the moat illustrious of mankind. The thrones 
to name. ,and temples of to-day are very little decided on 


Mr. Prang has issued another of his charming this subject. Your priest and my clergy man are 
chromolithographs, which will doubtless become "0t of necessity able to instruct us upon it. Doc- 
as popular with a grateful country as any that | tors of the church will meet together to discuss 
have preceded it. Itis the Boyhood of Lincoln from |and determine the authority of transubstantiation, 


, . ea ‘election and final damnation. But were you to 
Eastman Johnson’s favorite genre picture, repre- | come into their midst and ask, ‘Is religion a re- 


senting the early log-cabin home of the future ality?” it is not likely that all of them would 
President, in the West, at night, with the studious honestly answer Yes. They would tell you it 


: F form, a doctrine, an institution. ‘‘But,” 
youth intently absorbed in a book, the pages of “4S # ‘orm, : ’ : ROE Patras 
! : say you, “under this form, doctrine, discipline, is 
which he reads by the light of the hearth-fire, | thore anything real and essential to the human 
there being no can:lles. All the accessories of heart? Anything like the love of life and love 
such a nome—the mammoth open fire-place, the of offspring, which are natural and ineradicable 


| i . ehimney-ei ; ‘in the majority of mankind, their absence consti- 
panne oe eon Cos Abele eer, the slaps tuting a departure from the received standard of 
| furniture, the logs, and the chinks in the walls, the race?’ To this question I am not sure 


| &c.,—are given with great fidelity, while the ex- | whether the council of ‘I'rent or the conclave ‘of 
j pression upon the countenance of the young man } Rome would answer Yes. For this 18 an answer 


is instinct with desire for knowledge, intelligence, io spss = oie — — oe —— 


determination, and noble purpose. No picture must be universal, and if universal, the race 
can be more suggestive to ambitious youth than , must be the real arbiter of religious questions. 
this. Then your councils and decrees must themselves 
ibe judged by common sense, and the power of 
After a long interval the third number of the the church, like that of government, is a power de- 
‘second volume of The Journa! of Speculative Phil-, puted from man, and not from God. This view is 
: ' scarcely carried out by those robbera in church 











that by keeping upon the Milne Bank, and around | 


| osophy comes to hand. The reputation—and, as | 


we trust, the success—of this able and unique 
periodical is now fully established. 


hension has before appeared in America; and it 
can hardly fail to widen the horizon of metaphys- 
ical thought in this country. The “Analysis 


much labor in opening for it an access to new 





pay the most serious study. The country should | ancient church in the world. 
be grateful to a writer who is willing to spend so, 


/and state who only wait to receive their creden- 
‘tials before they turn upon the people, their con- 


In this num.’ stituents, and say, ‘You have crowned us? then 
ber the excellent ‘Introduction to Philosophy” | we will plunder you. 
is concluded. We heartily commend it to atten- | 


I think that we shall find as much in the histo 
‘ry aad experience of the church to controvert 


tion; no statement of such clearness and compre- the substantiality of religious faith as to con- 


'firm it. The Old Testament is full of deeds of 
| cruelty and violence recorded as pious and praise- 
| worthy. Samuel hewed Agag in pieces betore 
the Lord. ‘The crucifixion of Christ was, and is, 


of Hegel’s Phenomenology” will also richly re- | regarded as a religious act by perhaps the most 


| anci The torturings and 


| burnings of the Inquisition had the received jus- 
tification of piety. The devastation of Ireland 
under Cromwell, the burning of witches, the per- 


heights and amplitudes of speculation—a labor, | secution of Quakers—these acts all had, in their 


| quality to the show made by its result; for a 


|ing, to cover the space of volumes. The other 
| articles in this number we have but zlanced at, 
' but shall not fail to read them all. 

Dr. Jacob. By M. B-tham Edwurds. — (The 
Handy. Volume Series.) — Boston, Roberts Brothers.— 
This is a novel of the higher order—a German 
story told in that smooth, graceful, leisurely style 
that contrasts so strongly with the crispness and 
sparkle of some of our most acceptable Ameri- 
can novels—an admirable style for certain pur- 
poses, and perfectly adapted to a minute and sub- 
tle analysis of character like this. Dr. Jacob, 
the hero, is anobler sort of Harold Skimpole, with 
none of the childish inconsequence of that exas- 
perating innocent. This is a generous-gifted, 
high-toned and powerful nature, marred by one 
fatal flaw—a tendency to profuseness and improv- 
idence. The reader feels throughout all the 
charm and attractiveness of the winsome and 
benignant old man who, all his life, had ‘‘plucked 
down hearts to pleasure him, as you would roses 
froma bough.” Yet his career is carried out 
unflinchingly to its logical sequence, and we see 
the gray-haired Sybarite siting solitary and re- 


' too, so vastly disproportioned in amount and in | day, a religious sanction. Analyze the elements 
lof the church, in all times and countries, you | 


| 


| will find them radically the same. A church is 


fourth part of the, research and penetration which ‘simply an organization of men with a head ap- 
go to the production of these unambitious chap- | pointed by election immediate or removed, gov- 
‘ters would suffice, at the ordinary rate of spread- | erned by powers and considerations which are in 


a great degree personal. You may raise these 
churches by thousands, and set men to worship 
and to preach in them. You may adorn and ex- 
tend them. You may aggrandize their rulers by 
making them the arbiters of social questions, judg- 
es of private and public life. But all this can go 
on from age to age without religion. ‘There is a 
great tendency in every generation to repeat the 
acts of the generation preceding, especially those 
which have been held up as praiseworthy and 
conducive to the maintenance of the general 
order; and so you will naturally do your part to- 
wards keeping up the received rules and traditions. 
You will pay the tax, observe the ordinances, re- 
peat and affirm the creed, or even be zealous for 
its dissemination. You can do this all your 
life without one inner glimpse of an immortal 
good, without one thrill of a disinterested affec- 
tion. You can intone the service, or murmur 
the responses, make the genuflexions, fill up the 
dotations and donations, and form a strong alli- 
ance, offensive and defensive, against all who 
do not likewise. And the world may take this 
for religion. But if this be religion, then is re- 
ligion nothing more than a form, a fashion, an 
usage, for in ali this there is no substantial ele- 
ment of moral action. There is nothing in it to 
keep your heart from desires impure, selfish or 
malignant, nothing to keep your hands from 
plunder and your tongue from falsehood; above 
all, there is nothing to prevent the material and 


cant:— 
Letters collected by carriers, lst qr., 66, 764,063 
Letters collected by carriers, Ist qr., ’66, 1,075.374 


those in authority seem determined to proceed 
to excommunication or suppression of all refrac- 


Whole number ot letters collected, 1868, 4,896,444 
The growth of the public use of the boxes is 

thus shown :— 

1868—First quarter, letters collected, . . 1,075,374 


“- Second ..- 1,150,060 
«Third a . KG ..- 1,158,284 
seo) Fourth...” " ss . 1,512,726 


The “‘registered”’ letters, containing valuables, 
&c., for the safe delivery of which the govern- 
ment becomes responsible by the payment of a 
small fee based upon the amount of money for- 
warded, show also how the conveniences of the 
office have been promoted :— 


Registered letters forwarded in 1866..... 5,247 
“ se 1868..... 6,968 


tion 
Received in 1868 for delivery and distribu- 
GOR oie is cena oc veabiebs theo sac reee Oe 
Closely associated with the ‘‘registered letter” 
is the ‘‘money-order”’ department—the receipt of 


‘duplicate money-orders being the authority for 


paying-out, at place of receipt, the amount of 
money deposited at place of issue, and for the 
custody of which the order is the voucher alike of 
the government and customer. The increase in 
business of this important convenience is shown 
dy these figures :— 
Value of money orders issued, a . $93,132 94 
. * A eee 
Fees received for order issues, 186+.. 
“ “ es 1868... 1,436.46 
Value of money-orders paid, 186H.. 329,442.13 
sig ey i 1868. .1,455,284.95 
There only remains to show the increase in 
the consumption of stamps and envelopes made 
necessary by this augmentation of business, and 
this we have by a glance at the following figures: 





Value of stamps sold in 1866........ $418,760.00 
eee Oe 44,414.13 
gig: Rarer aaiOrsis Gu paenoneyS: CSan Cua $463,174.13 


Value’of stamps sold in 1868....... 
“ oe envelopes ae 


S488 989 76 
$2,654.51 


Wolel ooo i eck ee a 

With such an exhibit as the foregoing figures 
present, it cannot be doubted that we have alive, 
practical and invaluable public servant in Post- 
master Burt. While these figures are sugges- 
tive of his energy, they also indicate what incal- 
culable opportunity is offered to one like him, 
with larger sphere of usefulness, to improve the 
whole postal system of the country. With a Post- 





‘master General of his intelligence, adaptation to 


means, and vigor, the department would become 
as indispensable to the comtort and convenience 
of every one of the thirty-five millions of our 
people as is the light and air to his existence. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Emigration to Arkansas. 


SPBCIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
: Normat, Ini, Jan. 9, 1869. 
If any of your readers contemplate going to 


prairie-chickens come and rest in the trees near-| Arkansas, I would recommend their starting 
by; and on the creek I saw the track of mink, some time during February if they wish to raise 
also. While the feeding is going on I mix with,a crop this year. For agricultural purposes I 
the stock, making friends with some staid old ox, would much prefer the section of country iving 
or proud young steer, or a coquettish young heifer, around Pine Bluff to any other portion of the 
or pet the only calf of the herd, and hence a fa- State. The fertility of the soil there absolutely 


vorite. 


| surpasses belief, being especially adapted to su- 


| tory churchmen. The general turmoil and hub- 
i bub about the matter strengthens the opinion of 
| philosophic observers that the tendency of the 
,times is either towards Rome or Reason—one 
| great section desiring the strength and authority 
/of the Romish church, while another finds that 
‘the exercise of pure reason upon all specula- 
| tive matters is the only course to break down the 
|gigantic and growing power of the hierarchy. 
Between these two naturally antagonistic forces | 
| the lesser seed-corn of dissenters and protestants, 
| the world over, will be eventually ground to pow- 
| der and come to naught. 

| THE HOURS OF LABOR. 

By an act of Parliament, from and after the: 
81st of December just passed, the Saturday half- | 
| holiday in this kingdom is made compulsory as | 
‘regards children, young persons and women, in| 
| all factories, workshops, and places in which any 
| manual labor is performed; with the exception of 
‘avery few trades, and of those cases in which the 
| Secretary of State has authorized either the sub- 
| stitution of another half-holiday instead of Satur- 
| day, or that the hours of work may be taken be- | 
‘tween 7 A. M. and7 P. M., or between 8 A. M. | 
and 8 P. M., their labor must cease on Saturdays | 
‘at2 P.M. Of course this is a movement in be- | 
half of the well-being of the toiling millions, and 
several prosecutions have already taken place of , 
‘employers violating the act. One theatrical 
| dressmaker was fined for keeping her girls into | 





| the evening to finish dresses to be used in ‘‘The some of them very cleverly. 
,sen, Mrs. Weeks, Phebe Cary, and others, write; 
‘and the whole presentation is creditable and time- 


| Girls of the Period” brought out at Drury-lane. 
MR. BRIGHT AND BOTTLE-NOSED WHALES. 


Mr. Bright has already been made to feel the ly. 


' 
‘cares of office. They come with a tormentor who. 


suggests the killing off of all the bottle-nosed that no politician or statistician—hardly a public 
whales that infest the seas where the small fish man—can fail to have beside him whenever called 
dwell and inflict no end of loss upon the hardy ypon to discuss current affairs. The reputation 
fishermen, by their inordinate appetites! The of the serial has already been made, and it need 


| Committee of Privy Council are considering the 
| propriety of an immediate secession, with the 
| view to the establishment of a ‘‘Free Church of 


England.”’ T. F. 8. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Sunday Magazine makes no special demon- 
stration for the new year, but evidently intends to 
‘hold its own.” Hours at Home, for February, 
contains an interesting paper entitled Sevastopol 
in May, 1855, by Count Leo Folstoi. Both these 
magazines are for sale by A. Williams & Co. 

Messrs. A. Williams & Co. have the annual 
contributions of Orange Judd & Co., of New 
York, toagriculture and horticulture, in the shape 
of their American Agricultural Annual and American 
Horticultural Annual, both of which are filled with 
useful information elaborately illustrated, and 
systematically and c!early presented. 

Our Young Folks, for February, was out bright 
and early and with excellent articles all through. 
Aldrich, Trowbridge, Mrs. Morton Diaz, Parton, 
Charles A. Barry, Lucy Larcom and ‘‘Sophie 
May’ are among the writers, and Eytinge, 
Fenn, Close, Barry, Champney and White among 
the illustrators. 
well combined. Boston, Fields, Osgood & Co. 

The Riverside Magazine, for February, gives us | 
a pictorial representation of the condition of 
things when the ‘‘Three little kittens lost’ their 
mittens,’’ by Stephens, and then Close, Bensell, 
Smith, Stone and Fisher illustrate still further, 
Christian Ander- 


New York, Hurd & Houghton. 


The Tribune A/manac, for 1369, is a compilation 


, applicant directs the attention of Mr. Bright's only be said of this number that it has had the 
‘‘great mind”’ toa scheme for getting rid of the game careful supervision that has ever rendered | 


_bottle-nosed, by offering a small royal bounty fur the work an authority. New York, Tribune As- 
their destruction, in the form of a capitation sociation; Boston, A. Williams & Co. 


,grant. The Minister gravely assures him by | 
| letter that he fears Parliament will not spend 
‘money on the scheme. But the gentleman re- 
| turns to the charge with undiminished freshness 
/in a second letter, in which he thinks that Mr. 


, great national undertaking he proposes.’ This 
letter merely elicits a formal acknowledgment, 
and with that at present the suggestor is left. 


MR. DICKENS AS THE READER OF 
' OF NANCY.” 
' 


| Mr. Dickens has been gaining new laurels by 


‘his reading of this sad chapter from ‘Oliver Sequence of a failure in the mails, it does not con- 


the youngest readers seldom, if ever, excelled in 
;all the months of its creditable career. 
(six designs by Oscar Plestch, illustrating ‘‘How 
‘ ‘ to be useful,’’ and others by Giacomelli, Frolich, | 
Bright takes ‘‘iar to) contracted a view of the Weir, Miss Humphrey, and others. 
more complete and satisfying for the wee ones 
than this monthly. 


ssa Taacaeo | culation, and should have it. 
THE MURDER Shorey. 


The Nursery, for February, has attractions for 


It has 


| 
Nothing is 


It aims at fifty-thousand cir- 
Boston, John L. | 


Every Saturday, for January 30, though, in con- 


' Twist.” This latest elocutionary feat was to take tinue Trollope’s novel, compensates for the want 


its most repulsive situation, to introduce it with ©f it by a fine selection of articles. ‘The Fifteen 
everything that could deepen its effect, and all Louis D'or of Beaumarchais,”’ which is to be con- 


' but to act it with every aid that could be given in tinued, isa very interesting sketch. Baron Liebig 
' monologue to the complete realization of ite hor- 00 Food will be read by everybody, especially as _ 


‘rors. The result was that this old tragedy of the doctrines of the great scientist have of late 
| thief-life lived a new ghastly life, and that for near- been considerably controverted. ‘Stephen Arch- 
‘ly an hour a vast audience hung breathless on the 'er’’ is a very nice story. ‘‘Mr. Punch and Gen- 
\equalid yet theiffing ineidents of which, long ago, eral Grant” is not witty enough to hurt. 


jentranced imaginations little used to find cries” 


for tragic emotion in the dark and brutal recesses zine, Onward, is an improvement on the first, and 
‘of society which ‘‘Oliver Twist” lit up so vivid- | leaves room for further improvement. Either the 


The second number of Mayne Reid’s maga- 


_ 


personal ends of life from crowding out all that is 


pentant among the ruins of a mistaken life, yet 
spiritual and heroic. As an aggregate of human 


we view the wreck with compassion, and not 


| 
The useful and entertaining are | former in particular is a nice Jittle story—as sto- 


| 


| “Aunt Jane”’ is extremely piquant, but seems the | 
‘least bit overdrawn. 


is of the best after its kind. 


without respect tor the inherent nobleness visible 
through all. Only a profound student of human 
nature could have drawn such a portrait. 
Harper’s Monthly, for February, is decidedly in- 
viting. The three illustrated articles, ‘A Ride 
Through Eastern Russia,” “‘Zanzibar,’’ and “The 
Executive Department and Seals,” are entertain- 
ing and sufficiently instructive; the first in par- 
ticular 1s unusually spirited, both in illustration 
and in style. ‘“Chivalrous and Semi-Chivalrous 
Southrons” is definite, graphic and suggestive, 
as Mr. DeForest’s writing seldom, if ever, fails 
to be; no American magazinist produces more 
readable sketches. A condensed account is given 
of Isabella, late queen and disgrace of Spain. 
“Preachers and Preaching’’ is well enough. 
“Changes in Population’ and ‘‘Light-Houses’’ 
afford usefulinformation. The stories in Harper, 
asin most magazines, we commonly take upon 
trust, being unwilling to imperil our belief in 
their excellence. In this case, however, we have 
run the risk of reading two, ‘‘A Wife of the Pe- 
riod’? and “The Insurance on the Highflyer,”’ 
and have not suffered from our temerity. The 





ries go. ‘The ‘‘Easy Chair’ is, perhaps, a little 
more charming than usual, which is saying a 


good deal. 

| ‘The second instalment of Col. Iigginson’s ro- 
| mance, in the February Atlantic, sustains the 
| promise of its opening, without as yet begetting | 


any larger expectation in the reader. 
attraction so far will be found in the characteri- 
zation, which is equally delicate and spirited. 


but hope for her discomfiture. E. H. Derby sets | 


|—a fortun> and a reputation. 


passions, restraining and modifying each other, 
such a church will not necessarily be more valua- 
ble than a town-school or mass-meeting. There 
will be nothing in it, so far as we have seen, to 
suggest the seven beatitudes of Jesus Christ. It 
will rather teach as follows :— 

Blessed are the rich, for theirs are the goods 
of the earth. 

Blessed are they who never mourn, for they 
need no comfort. 

Blessed are the proud, for they have present 
possession of the earth, and their sons inherit 
after them. : 

Blessed are the merciless, for the pang of com- 
passion assails them not. 

Blessed are the peace-breakers, for they under- 
mine the power of the public, and profit by its 
dissensions. 

Blessed are they which avoid persecution for 
righteousness’ sake, for they mind their own 
affairs, and let alone the actions of others. 

And, lastly: Blessed are ye when all men shall 
speak well of you, for Satan’s sake, for you shall 
gain power and applause. Ifa man, you shall be 
great—if a woman, popular. 

Some creeds stand for one thing, and some for 
another—none unite every excellence. But I 
should call the popular creed among us the relig- 
ion of growing fat. It proposes two ends to man, 


We must not, then, look for the essential of relig- 
ion in the organism of its administration, as some- 
thing inherent in, and inseparable from, it. This 
organism will be maintained for social and econom- 
ic ends long after the principle that gave it form 
has departed from its bounds and sought embodi- 





Its chief! jsm? 


/of cause and effect. 


We hope she will not be-| of man craves and constructs the safeguard of 
| come a bore by the excess of her provoking mix- | the law. The religious element in man first 
| ture of sense, wit and caprice. ‘‘Philip,’’ the man | 
Rec f oF | the church. 
| with the “‘multivalve heart,”’ has been well stud- | 
ied, and deserves study. We begin to be afraid | it, man is the creature that makes laws and builds 
| that “Aunt Jane’’ is right in her dislike of him, churches. Better, perhaps, should we say: Man 


mentelsewhere. In this stage it can be and is kept 
up without any effort towards improvement and 
inspiration. Wheat, then, is religion to the organ- 
In the beginning, everything. The pop- 
ular mind is ever inclined to reverse the sequence 
It holds that the law cre- 
ates morality, and the church religion. The 
contrary, simply, is true. ‘The natural morality 


dreamed and then worked out the problem of 
If you define being by its fanctions, 
and this I take to be the simplest way of defining 


| her true glory in this false tinsel! 


| :his element, being a secondary fact, may be rea- 


soned upon briefly, as tollows:— 

There is no effect lacking a cause, no result 
without a power. Now, if there be no such 
thing as religion, what is the power in man 
which produces religious results? That the 
power is a veritable one appears from this, that 
neither the simulation nor illusion of its pos- 
session will accomplish its work. Its presence 
and its absence can equally be detected, society 
furnishing the test. Southern slave-holders pre- 
fer a slave with religion. Religion, then, is some- 
thing which adds to the value of a slave, and can 
be represented by a monetary symbul. Men 
generally desire that the mothers of their chil- 
dren should possess religion—religion, then, is 
something that can add to the value of a woman’s 
work. Both the husband and the slave-holder 
would, however, stipulate that the religious qual- 
ifications should in either case be real, not imagi- 
nary or pretended. Now the possibility of coun- 
terfeit always establishes a real value. Religion, 
then, exists, and our business henceforth is with 
the manner, not the fact, of its existence. 

We have called religion the dynamic idea of 
God, in the two-fold aspect of its apprehension 
and reproduction. ‘Ihe perception of this idea in 
its essentials is as common to all mankind as are 
the other faculties by which man is distinguished 
from brutes. Tomy mind, this unity and uni- 
versality of the religious idea is one of fundamen- 
tal importance, since if religion were merely ex- 
ceptional it would be eccentric, and thus far anti- 
human. The Catholic church assumes for its 
motto this: ““One God, one faith, one baptism.” 
Surely, if there is but one God, all who worship 
at all iatend to worship Him. God is the 
central, immoveable fact, and the two opposites of 
faith and fear, if they have any objects at all, 
must have this one. Rightly does the same de- 
nomination rule that there is but one church. 
But when it claims the sole administration of that 
church, it displays a capital error, mistaking a 
church of observances for a church of souls. 
Before going farther, let me say that I regret 
now and hereafter to quote with disapproval the 
doctrine and usage of the Chureh of Rome: I do 
this through no desire of controversy, or personal 
depreciation of the excellent men and women to 
whom that church is native or adopted. But I 
can find nowhere such large illustrations of what 
I consider the secondary and factitious aspect of 
religion as in the dogma and the practice of that 
church. The same detects are equally found per- 
haps in other sects, but she alone dares to perpet- 
uate in the letter of her creed a disrespect to 
man which has come, in the present day, to be 
impiety towards God. 

Heaven forbid that I should imprison any relig- 
ious body within the literal logic of its creed. 
know that human charity will outleap the bounds 
of theological narrowness, and that faith in God, 
under any limitations, compels a certain justice 
towards man. Still, no one will pretend that de- 
fects of theory do not result in defects of practice. 
However the sensibilities may vitalize, and the 
fancy clothe belief, logic remains its skeleton. 
The osteologists of creeds are rarely popular, 
but their work is important, for so surely as the 
skeleton hides a falsity, the body will, in time, 
develop a deformity. 

Before arriving at the essence of the religious 
| idea, we find ourselves obliged to deal with two 
(elements of its outward manifestation, the most 
| prominent and most usually accepted in the place 
(of the idea itself. I shall call these fourm and 
mystery. 

Form is too valuable an element to be set aside 
in any department of moral and social instruction. 
The tendency to form is active and inherent in all 
nature, material and spiritual. All organisms, 
from crystal to community, attest the presence of 
the formative process and necessity. Form re- 
sults from function, as function from force. It is 
therefore the third condition of being. But 
when force and function cease, form becomes a 
condition of death, and new life cannot be had 
without its dissolution. You have all seen this 
in material things. A dead body is a negitive. 
The eyes see not—the currents run not—the braia 
considers not. The whole is not, in any sense in 
which it was wont to be. Considered as a final 
result, it is but a mockery and slander of all that 
| the individual promised to be. 

This illustration shows us at the outset that 
there are two forms, the true and the false. The 
one is the embodiment of life, the other of death. 
To maintain the one is an important office in ad- 
ministrative religion. Not less important is it to 
give timely removal to the other. Both of these 
offices require wisdom, but as the two are con- 
genial to opposite temperaments, the world’s econ- 
omy generally divides their functions, and the 
world church has its priesthoods of conservation 
and of demolition, with the ennobling bond of 
the common use between them. It must be re- 
membered, however, that religion consists neither 
in destroying forms, nor in maintaining them, 
since without the inspiration of a better motive, 
men will preserve the dead form, and impede the 
living, as society sees and suffers, to its cost. 
Your fellow citizens would compel you to give 
up the body of your friend, were you yourself 
unwilling to do so. But the church is left full of 
exanimate forms, whose present incumbrance 
sadly mocks their former merit. 

Form and function are necessarily partners, 
while they coéxist, but society brings many per- 
nicious controversies between them. The stand- 
ard of form in the human body is beauty. Now, 
bestow all your care upon this outward circum- 
stance, to the neglect and detriment of the inner 
function, health, and what becomes of both? 
Fashion makes form supreme—it is the supersti- 
tion of personal ap By ite dictates, you 
compreégs the Jungs, obstructing respiration; you 
varnish the skin, interrupting transpiration; you 
apply chemical poisons to heighten the charm of 
color, or counteract the slow- failure of age. 
Form you consider improved by these processes, 
but what, in heaven’s name, becomes of function? 
Life is no longer glad, healthy, spontaneous. It 
becomes disease, a compromise with decay, end- 
ing in the irrevocable secession of the body, which, 
I need not say, is death. 

Much afterfhis fashion does the religious world 
act with its forms. When these become para- 
mount in the affections of men, we have maguifi- 
cence of temples, luxury of worship. Michel 
Angelo builds, Rafael paints, Palestrina and Al- 
legri compose for us. We ask a little more gild- 
ing here, a little more carving there. The jew- 
eller, too, might help us. What if our Madonna 
wore a real crown of diamonds, and studded her 
fingers with sapphires and emeralds? The stupid 
world still renders homage to the Roman Cornelia, 
with her filial jewels. And Chriet’s mother, with 
the gem of the world on ber bosom, shall shroud 
Fie upon it! 
This is worthy of Choctaw civilization. The 
Cherokees are teyond it. 

Scarcely less fatal are those forms of words in 
which religionists too much delight. What vir- 
tue is there in those dead phrases, this traditional 
jargon, that they should be handed down, and 
imposed upon the freshness of thought, which, to 
be at all, must be new? I. you have an individ- 
ual experience, dare to give it individual expres- 
sion. If you have not, the devout formulas of 
other days will neither help your emptiness nor 








is he who insists upon giviog to nature the sanc- 
tion of the Divine. This ean only give him su- 


forth “Our Postal Deficiencies,”"—as though we | periority over other animals if the Divine be | 


tains remarks upon woman-suffrage, which, it | 


upon “Charles Baudelaire, the Poet of the Ma-| 
lign,”’ mixing fair criticism with cheap generali- , 


the excess of schooling and of depressing emotion. 


our evangelical friends: charity in a surplice is, 
not, perhaps, wholly unendurable. 


we have run away from it in the most pusillani- 


to be led by something greater than himself. The 
‘gic : object and the manner of his worship grow with 
zation. Dr. Bowditch enumerates the causes of ; hig growth and change with his culture. This | 
consumption, such as the want of sunlight, of object is at first power, to be conciliated by pro- 


pure air, of good food, of sufficient clothing, and pitiation. It comes in time to be wisdom, to be 


: § emoton.| Divine is the untversal germ of religion. 
| Arthur Pember gives an account of “Ritualism in| effort towards ite reproduction is the dynamic 
| England,” which we commend to the attention of | working of the religious idea. And here the so- 
cial element, though mighty, is subordinate to 
“Tp | the conviction of the individual. The origin of 
he Birth the church is to be found in the fact of human 

of The Solar System—a New Theory,’’ alarms | consciousness pis Fea gr that the laws of 
ggestion of a new th ; animal life are insufficient for its guidance, and 

nee eo peice OOry, WO | cans Gl teenie th allegiance from the out- 
: | ward and material to the inward and immaterial. 
mous way, but hope the reader will do better. | For man’s whole history is a gravitation upwards. | istotle. What is dark 


| «Love in Lebanon”’ is written by Mr. DeForest, To walk, or even to stand as a man, he must as- | comes clear law to the civilizéd man. 


pe is presumably good. The poetry of the num- 
ber is passable; and the Walt Whitmanish, which 
we are unable to classify as either poetry or prose, | proof that is not also susceptible of doubt. This 
In the ‘Critical No-| is the reason why axioms are simply enunciated, 
tices,” which are well done, Browning’s ‘‘The | needing no establishment and allowing none. As 
Ring and The Book” is much landed. We, for|an axiomatic fact I assume the existence of the 
our part, are not fond of pickled honey ! | peli 


| pire. 
with a question, because nothing is susceptible of 


| had not deficiencies enough without these. ‘Co-  true--if it be not, the ant and elephant, living | 
‘éperative Housekeeping” is continued, and con- by law and not by delusion, are wiser than he. | 


Religion, of which you will find the germ in | 
all, the flower in many, and the fruit in very few, | 


| seems, has somewhat to do with housekeeping. | js a natural, normal quality in man. The recog- 
| Eugene Benson discourses, somewhat vaguely, | nition of the Divine is an essential feature of the | 


human. Man, asa whole, instinctively demands | 


worshipped by study. This recognition a 
he 


t 
I commenced the treatment of this subject 


be manifestation of 





igious element in man. 


hide it. 

A word, now, of mystery. And here you must 
permit me to say that there is a false mystery as 
well as a true one, and that the former is alto- 
gether more in favor with the majority of those 
who affect to teach religion than the latter. The 
element of mystery is most insisted upon by those 
who are least sensible of the meaning of the word. 
Mystery is a term that designates simply the limit 
of our knowledge in any given direction. It is 
that department of a subject which we have not 


| mastered. Whether we arrive at this mastery or 


not, we are not to believe that the unknown con- 
tains any secret which shall invalidate truths that 


already stand upon a substantial basis. Such, 
| nevertheless, is the most common use of the 
|term. I have heard the most superficial people, 
jin moments of anything but serious contempla- 
tion, affirm that there must be mysteries in a re- 
vealed religion. 
main of mystery to that of revealed religi 

Are not all life, law, flesh and spirit full of mye- 
tery? 
ae mind, we shall find that mystery 
of changeable, not of eternal, signiticance. What 
was mystery to Abraham was knowledge to Ar- 


Why should they limit the do- 
ion? 


Yet, if we consider the march of the hu- 
is a word 


power to the sav: be- 


hings that were mysterious to us five years ago 


are grown evident and familiar to-day. - 
nize mystery, therefore, but do not worship it, 
for the Eternal is manifestation, not concealment. 
The name of God should never be invoked to 
make men h 


of iltamination upon any dark 


t, since is the source and culmination of 


all knowledge. And surely His light must crown 
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the exercise, not the abdication of reason. 

I find that the mystery-mongers of the church 
are the very people who put real mystery out of 
the question, and set up a false mystery of their 
own for the crowd to worship. The limits of 
your knowledge and mine they are forward to 
‘lefine. In their own case they are not so willing 
to plead insufficiency. What becomes of @ = 
vine secret when a Pope and College of Car . 
nals can ferret it out and proclaim it to the world? 
An immaculate conception, for example. Upon 
what possible data can such an announcement be 
sounded? This is a point of nonsense, set to con- 
fuse a point of knowledge, viz., that births are 
august from their consequences, not from their 
antecedents. You who so glibly map out the 
Divine nature and mode of action, the origin and 
destiny of human souls, what mystery is apt for 
vou? You pretend that your shabby mental fur- 
niture shall fill up the spaeious mansions of eter- 
nitv. Where devout souls pause, you dogmatize 
and insist; and where thinking souls are resolved 
and certain, you pretend to see the limits of hu- 
ynan intelligence. In this way you pervert and 
darken the simple processes oi understanding. 
Faith is the initial form of knowledge. You 
make it the persistent form of ignorance, and set- 
1ing the two against each other, you feign a false 
knowledge and insist upon a false feith. 

Que of my earliest intellectual instincts I have 
found justified by the experience of life. Differ- 
ing. from those who consider faith a soul gym- 
nastic, whose object is indifferent, I have always 
held that faith and truth have a certain vital rela- 
tion to each other, and that the one is valueless, 
so far as we are concerned, without the other. 
Now, the truth of a belief consists in its relation 
to the moral and mental status of the race. Its 
imperfections do not constitute error so long as 
its direction is ca:dinal and its progress constant. 
Later science has shown earlier scierce to have 
been, not false, only insufficient. In thie way is 
Wisdom jastified of her children, since ideas have 
their generations, with the valid distinction of 
right descent and bastardy. Nor is it possible 
that where there is most knowledge there should 
be Jeast faith, except as we should say that where 
there are most blossoms there are fewest buds, 
since genuine faith ard genuine knowledve are 
different stages of the same persuasion. Knowl- 
edge changes the matter of taith from shadow to 
substance, and those who have the substance be- 
fore are content that the shadow should be be- 
hind them. : 

It is certainly to be regretted that men of in- 
genious minds have not always been careful to 
define the limits of their positive attainments. 
Such, in their anxiety to bequeath a complete 
syste to posterity, have too often suffeved their 
iancy to supply what their reason and experience 
were not able to substantiate. ‘Thus have they 
delivered to us under one authority their igno 
rancee aud their wisdom, and the splendor of the 
great name ensirines the two alike. It is asim 
portant in those who teach that they shouid indi- 
vate the losses and failures of taeir kuowledge, 
as ita euccesses.© The institution of this clause 
and- condition of progress in the intelleciual work 
of men is the chief, perlaps the only, merit of 
positivism. 

Those who make form the great essential of 
religion are called Formalists. Those who exalt 
mysiery above morals are called Mystics, dealing 
much in seitimental views of life and of spirit. 
Formalism and sentimentalism enter so largely 
into the common acceptation of religion that some 
examination of their pretensions may not be use 
less. Sentimentalism is tiie love of beauty di- 
vorced from use. Formalism is the love of ovder 
divorced from law. However these may origi- 
nate, they conie to have relation to a false beauty, 
and a deceptive order. In religious matters, the 
demands of the two seek the same result, the 
throning of external conditions above internal 
necessity. ‘Che sentin entalist delights in the at- 
titude of humility, the language of penitence, the 

ceremonial of worship. ‘The formalist iniprisons 
oll virtue in tradition. ‘The fathers said so—the 
primitive church ordained so—that is enough.” 
Weil but, friends, what wou'd the fathers have 
said today? ‘Lake men of their power and sin- 
cerity, and place them iw the light and experience 
of te nineteenth century. Would they have put 
the water above the spirit, the wafer above the 
word, the legends of saints and miracles above ihe 
fact- of human right and Curistian brotherhood 4 
ic is hard tor those who honor Christ to hear 
preached in his name the very doctrines by whose 
authority he was condemned and executed. Does 
one primitive church, moreover, make it necess1- 
ry that all other churches should be derivative? 
We could be primitive, too, if we believed in any 
thing civiner than our own Cust, and its desires. 

Ssnutimentalism and formalism are features hu- 
man, notreligious. ‘They are indications of incli- 
nation, not «f conscience. Like other passions, if 


= 


cial, even a saintly, gratification. A religion 
therefore that leads us-to large and ever enlarg- 
ing views of being and of duty is truest to the in- 
stincts and the destiny of the human soul. And 
a religion that tends to imprison us in the per- 
sonal, to intensify our selfish hopes and fears, and 
to compensate the loss of one set of indulgences 
by the. granting of another, proceeds in opposi- 
tion to the spirit of what is nobiest in man, and, 
consequently, most obvious in God. 

The personalists of religion are wont to ap- 
proach the Divine with passions and desires akin 
to those of self induigent humanity. They praise 
God, hoping to be praised again of him, and un- 
dergo labor or suffering in the present pliase of 
existence, looking for vague glory and exaltation 
hereafter. In all the popular administration of 
religion, this personal element predominates. If 
we cite the Romish church as giving it special 
consecration, it is because that church gives defi- 
nite form to tendencies which are present and 
solvent in all ehurches, but which she does her 
utmost to solidify and perpetuate. The worship 
of Christ and the Virgin, as enjeined by her, is 
one of intense personality. To the soul that is 
capable of receiviug religious ideas in any noble- 
ness and extension, this mode of worship scems 
nothing other than idolatrous. To pray to the 
bodily Christ in the presence of the spirituat 
Christ, is a sad ignoring of the features of the 
latter. But when we hear the heart, the feet and 
hands, and the several wounds of Jesus separate- 
ly invoked, we pause and ask whether spirit is not 
to worship spirit? Despite the gulf that separates 
Protestant from Papist, [ still must recognize 
the Catholic church as solidary with that whole 
class of religionists to whom the personal shuts 
out the infinite, and in whom the supposititious 
functions of universal power supersede all study 
of the essence of infinite goodness. This solid- 
arity accvunts for the frequent conversion of a 
certain class of Protestants to Catholicism; nay, 
also, for the subsequent rise in their religious val- 
uation. For the amount of religious capital that 
wakes but a lukewarm Protestant wiil give usa 
flaming Catholic. ‘Lhe magnates of the jatter 
church have studied human nature, and Lave be- 
come proverbially familiar with the tastes and 
tendencies of men. While they have made am- 
ple provision for the gratiilcation of these, they 
have neglected the most pressing demand of the 
human heart, that of unceasing instruction and 
exaltation. ‘This necessity they neither recog- 
nize in their exposition, nor provide for in their 
administration. ‘Therefore their labors, merit, 
achievements and attainments, seem organized 
to perpetuate rather than to extinguish the follies 
and foibles of the human race. 

Having spoken of personal religion, it belongs 
to me tu consider thg traits that are most essential 
in philosophic u religion, Aud bere suffer me to 
say that L do uot tind t..ese disposed of by the la- 
Wirs and statements cf metaphysical science. 
These present many views of God which cannot be 
controverted, and which Lave their special justiti- 
cation, since this idea of @od, in its positive or 
negative form, is the culminating point of every 
science. Natural philosophy cannot get through 
with her classifications without wondering where 
to place him. The systems of menial philoso- 
phy make, each, such provision as they can for 
the entertainment of his great idea, but they o/- 
tenest show us the empty chair in which he 
should sit were he present. [am far from hold- 
ing these and kindred labors in disrespect, but 
the very initial of religion requires me to take a 
bolder leap than their boundaries allow, and to 
assume the existenee of God as a fact founded 
upon the normal consciousness of the race; and 
his nature is illustrated by its loftiest effort and 
purest experience. The definitions of God which 
belong to this system or that, are just as parts of 
that system. But the universality of the relig- 
ious interest requires a divine type that the aver- 
age man can apprehend and work after. 

In this point of view, I find little moral service 
or satisfactiaa in those definitions of God which 
imprison him in a passive, unconscious imperson- 
ality. Norcan I put the eternal necessity be- 
hind him, since to do sa were to make it greater 
than he. Why, in fact, should [seek to define 
absoiutely tiat which I can ouly know rela- 
tively? The word of Christ, ‘Mle that hath seen 
me hath seen the Father,’ teaches that God is 
only to be known by a result. The aspect in 
which this result reveals him must be the next 
step iu our theosophy. 

Both the popular and the philosophical idea of 
God are too much embodiments of the imposs:- 
ble. ‘That he is what we are not, and cannot be, 
ig a statement which gives us neither help nor 
hold upon him. If we assume his mode of ac- 
tion to be opposed to the aggregate of ours, then 
he furnishes us neither example nor inspiration. 
The contemplation of him tends on the, contrary 
t> paralyze our activity in every sort, since he, 
being almighty, is sure to conquer in the end, 





unsupported by reason, their indulgence defeats 
their object. Forms are, as we liave shown, a 
result of nature, Not an exceptional gift of God. 
They are inseparable from human existence and 
modes of action. But the new spirit whose con- 


tinua! recreation vivifies the world asks ever ior | 


new furms to contain it, unable to live ia the old 
ones. This is the new wine making havoc with 
the old bottles, which last Christ dismissed from 
his spiritual house-keeping. So the new spirit is 
ever tending to break frem the old forms, and 
they who cling too closely to the latter soon 
clipg to form alone—the mighty spirit escaping 
then, and never turning back. ‘The genius of 
the Eastern tales is never got back inte the vase 
that once imprisoned him. For death itself can- 
not annul the fact of birth,-and the web of fate 
never ravels. Neither does the wave of power 
ever roll backwards. An hundred popes cannot 
unmake one Luther; an hundred Philips one 
William of Orange; an hundred Wises one John 
Brown. So the plainest missionary who brings 
with awkward action the cross into the vaporous 
domain of Brahm and Buddha, preaching work 
instead of words, and service instead of sloth, has 
right and title to supercede the grandiose noth- 
1ngness of effete superstition. So the living dog 
who guards his master’s person and property in 
taith sod friendship is better than the stateliest 
beast of prey thatever walked the desert, slain, 
fetid and corrupt, a joy only for vermin. 

Vh, friends! I doubt not that you and I are 
susceptible of every gratificatiun of sentimental- 
ism and of formalism. Weare human, and noth- 
ing human fs foreign to us; but let us not mia- 
take the tastes these gratify for religion. I know 
the magic of Roman vespers in the Trinita Del 
Monte, and might think it easier to knee! than to 
stand before the Easter trumpets of St. Peter’s, 
but if [ held the magic of all arts combined to be 
religion, I should not deserve to live to-day. 
The true type is not A or B, who hears the mise- 
ere and collapses, but noble John Milton, who 
hears and sees and feels the power, passing on 
under the guidance of a bigher one. Hour to 
Rlizabeth Browning, who, in the land of Dante 
and of Angelo, was true to the Protestant spirit 
which inspired them. Surely in vain is the net 
spread in the sightofany bird. But I have seen 
that net spread with its meshes of gold and of 
purple. A prince, with a blazing tiara, held one 
end of it, and the other was carried far and wide 
by his gorgeous ministers. ‘To the throbbing o° 
delicious music it was thrown out and gathered 
in. And the senses of men were touched, and 
the prideot nen was gratified. Only the con- 
scleace of men was noteuligntened. And though 
the net cawe back full, I think I saw wore relig- 
ivu without than within it. 

Coming to what is genuine in religion, I find | 
in men two aspects of it, one of which I must | 
term personal, the other philosophical. Aud 
here let me convess that Lan unable todefine the | 
value of this element of personality, which is so 
marked a condivon of our consciousness, as weil 
as of our relations to each other, and to our Su- 
preme. IT see that study tends to efface the pre- 
dominence of this feature, and that in all the 
crises of heroism it disappears from the motives 
otf men. He who sacrifices his life for any cause, 
considers that cause great, and himself as small 
i comparison. Those who contemplate great 
themes, whether moral et material, seem usually 
te have but secondary perceptions ef what spe- 
cially conceras themselves. Tie actual ex; eri- 
ence of life oy the other hand awakens it with 
sudden pangs and overwhelming joys. Love 
and bereatement are kindred instances of this. 
Chat this maa or woman loves ie is my special 
joy—mine, not another's. And my sorrow in lay: 
ing this child in the grave is that he was born of 
me, flesh of my @esh and spirit of my spirit. 
Yet even here the universal tests the key-note. 
If my joy or sorrow be real, it commands the 
sympathy of all hearts. If it cangot by any 
means compel this response, then my oxperieuce 
ie not real, but illusory. 

In my own heart, tho, regret for the waste of 
power and of beauty, lost to the present of the 
race, comes iv to widen the circle of wy grief 
while even in the intimacy of nuptial joy is in 
terwoveo a thread of good-will to our fellows, 
whom ‘we bope to serve by the upbuildiag of a 
new Lome, which should be a new star, great or 
small, fu the social firmament, radiating new af- 
tectiva, intelligence, life. Thus the effurt of na- 
ture sees to go outward from the persoual to the 
generat. And the switt Larmonies ef the uni- 
Verse write such variations upon the themes of | 
our individual loss and gain as force us uw forget 








| of dynamic power and order. 


\ agency of t. e universe. 
(is only ip this aspect that he is imitable with any 


, Splendent and inactive? 


| without our assistance, and despite our resistance. 
| Surely, there is much of this tecling in the the- 
| ory, still so prevalent, of God’s propitiation. 
The atonement of Christ, taken in the usual 
sense, is but a heathen sacrifice toa heathen de- 
ity. His disciples and he naturally used in their 
teachings the symbolism of the ordinances then 
prevalent and at hand. To men accustomed to 
the sight of bleeding victin:s, there wasa higher 
poetry and pathos in the substitution of a sacrifice 
which could at once be termed human and di- 
vine. But the days of sacrifice are now over. 
Neither Roman nor Jewish temple is sprinkled 
with the blood of goatsand of beeves. Only in 
the Christian temple the dead Christ is still of- 
fered in place of the living one. Only the church 
is still more busied with acting over the tragedy 


| of Christ’s death than with seeking the secret of 


his lite. 

It was a great leap out of the dark when a 
few faithful souls discovered that God was the 
friend of man. It becime gradually clear to the 


| enlightened that through the dark years of tear 


and suspicion our unseen relative had ever been 


| intent to help us in his wiser way, which even 


our ignorance could not wholly deteat. 

So far as we can know God at all, we can know 
him oniy by the inference of those attributes 
which the common conviction of mankind compels 
us to name as godlike. In different stages of the 


| world’s experience and our own, we regard as 


essentially divine the attributes of power, of 
wealih, and of beauty. But the wisdom of to- 
day knows that the godlike in man is the contin- 
ual choice of the good. I cannot but think that 
the godlike in God is the same. Far from bind 
ing God by any necessity, even that of his nature, 
I should say that God is he who, having all 
power, chooses always what is best forall. Nor 
do I believe this choice to be merely ancient, tra- 
ditional, a tact in history, but a dead letter in 
science. I believe that God renews this choice 
in all time, and continues to be God by choice and 
action, constant and instant. Chaos is bebind 
him, and the confusion of infinity before. And 
he sits serene and weaves the web of universal 
destiny so perfectly that the great dynasty does 
its work, and passes off tg make rogin for other 
agents. The kingdoma of beast and bird do like- 
wise. Tue bee has his honey; the poor grub gets 
his butterfly heaven. And siily you and I, with 
the hairs et our. head all catalogued in the divine 
order, rug our race, and arg turned to the best ac- 
count for all, whether we choose the best for our- 
selves or not. 

Molern astronomy has quickened the world by 
discovering in the universe the limitless presence 
The sun stands 
not stil! toreceive the homage ot oar yearly pil- 
xrimage. He, tea, bas his journey to niake. The 


' mightiest stars, once supposed to be fixtures, have 


orbiis and offices mealculable to us, and are held 
ina Vast network of intluences and relationships. 
Nor does the sun enlighien ws by a bright tace 
once created, and polished tor our convenience. 
By a continual combustion of his own he warms 
and vivifies us, aud it this should tail, our plant- 
ing and ploughing, breeding and buiiding, would 
never bring forth another generation, much less 


' teed one. 


My conception of the divine makes it the cul- 
mination of thia universal activity, not its excep- 
tion. I believe God to be the great energizing 
I believe this because it 


degree of moral advantage. Is the divine re- 
Then it suould become 
human greatuesa to be so too. Is he tilled with 
the Joys ot pussession and goverpment? Then 
seek bot to restrain human avarice, or human 
ambition. They do but imitate the greatest 
madel with natural and commendabie emulation. 
But this gives us a divine without divineness, as 
the human copy skews us, multiplying neither 
joy nor virtue by the multipiicezion of wealth and 


|}command. The only divine that the bumag cen 


follow is a divine that works for all. 

My imagiuvat.ou dogs not thus endow God with 
servants, armies, roves or Hiches 
only the divinest thing I know, the iadnite will 
to do the best for all>yith proportionace wisdom 
to know and power tvefect it. His many man- 
sions are jor us, not for himseif Jf we enter 
them we shall find hiin present only in our con- 
sciousness of etgrpal benediction. Curist said: 
“Tam among you as be that serveth.”’ And has 
he ypotshown that the servant of ail ig the master 
of aiil 

This, then, is ths imitable in God: this is the 


the intensity of the ivitial feeling io the lar.euess | sympathetic fuactioa that brings his greatness so 


and ekill of its treatment. . 


} 


| near toour littleness. Let the proud keep their 


Pursuing this indicated direction, we cay af- ; state, the avaricious their gold, the luxurious 


firm that the true progress of religion is from the 
special to the general. 


is found in the giving way of personal desire be- | people remember this legead of old times. 


jore the general maxims of good, and its inspira- 
tiep wil] not be attained in the pursuit of a spe 


| their feasts. Let usurpers in church and state 


The germ of all morality | rejoice in their brief ascendeacy. But let the 


Kings 
| bad a divine right, when, like the divine, they 
ruled by servis. 





I have occupied myself thus far with the essen- 
tials of the divine because our conception of it 
governs our conception and rule of life. If we 
look into this we shall see that from our idea of 
God our desires and endeavors branch off, even 
to their most human and individual ramifica- 
tions. If we regard him as the infinite of pos- 
session, personal riches will become our chief 
object; if as the infinite of will, the ambition of 


cannot build itself up without slaves or subjects. 
If we consider him as the impersonation of 
wrath, our faith will manifest itself chiefly in in- 
dignation at all who fall sbort of the standard of 
our criticism, however they may excel the mea- 
sure of our performance. If we consider him as 
emancipated from all labor, working only through 
the agency of others, we shall consider work as 
an evil, and this idea will descend from the loftiest 
of our relations to the lowliest. If we regard 
God as the infinite of good-will and service, we 
cannot choose but place the supreme good of 
human life in these. 

Let the mistress of the house regard work as 
one of the hard conditions. of vulgar life, she 
will soon find, to her astonishment, that the mean- 
eat servant in her kitchen has learned so to re- 
gard it. From the highest to the lowest each 
hands down to the other the distasteful task. If 
performed at all, it will be by some poor drudge 
who is beyond remonstrance and hopeless of jus- 
tice. Or, let the head of any department become 
an idle, empty, fine gentleman, and see how soon 
he shali have nothing but similar gentlemen under 
him. But let the head of the house take pleas- 
ure in such a measure of household work aa is 
consonant with other inevitabie occupations, and 
a different spirit pervades the family, servants 
andall. From the broom and duster to the wash- 
tub and rolling-pin, all the implements of labor 
are glorified, and the results are not only to the 
enjoy ment of some but to the credit of all. 

{n the circle of American life with which you 
and [ are most familiar this dread and dislike of 
work is a feature, and an unhappy one. The 
fine lady in the parlor experiences a little tremor 
in asking the tine lady in the kitchen to do what 
she would not do, forthe world. Ah! my lady, 
if God works, vou should work, and if you did 
work your example, more than any precept, 
would teach those under your guidance to work 
also. 

The reason why we find a more religious spirit 
in the laborious than in the leisured classes of s0- 
ciety lies not, as is usually supposed, in their 
greater ignorance or privation, but in their great- 
er industry. It is not because they know no ge- 
olugy or sovialogy that they receive religious ideas 
with sincere and simple acceptance. It is because 
the divine fact of work is woven into their lives 
as it rarely enters tle lives of those who possess 
wealth or pursue knowledge simply a3 a pleasure. 

The theory of no work belongs to a low stage 
of moral and aesthetic culture. In its relation to 
present suciety it is full of snobism, aud smells of 
the parvenu. In all heroic periuds the great 
work as wellas the small. Spinning, weaving, the 
care of the household, and the nurture of children, 
are pursuits dignified by tradition. Even wash- 
ing was not held in horror in Homer’s time, and 
the white-armed Nausicéa, warm with work, 
looked lovelier in the eyes of Ulysses than she 
would have appeared got up and set up in a pil- 
lory of dress, incapable of any but the passive 
function of beirg looked at. 

A footman of weak mind, coming into a fortune, 
would probably desire his wife, sons and daugh- 
ters, to shine in finery, and to make an ostentation 
of idleness; but a gentleman with the average in- 
telligence of his class should grieve at nothing so 
much as at the want of service or of use in any 
belonging to him. 

The connection of forms of government with 
forms of faith has in it nothing accidental or arbi- 
trary. These two sets of institutions spring from 
one necessity of man’s nature. Religion is in 
the main self-government, aud as all society is 
but an aggregate of selves, it is morally impossi- 
ble that selves shall be governed in one direction 
while society is governed in another. The of- 
fice of government is to represent the rights of 
all, not the will of all. ‘The offic® of religion is to 
represent the duty of all, not the opinions of ail. 
When government, instead cf universal right, 
presents the will of one or several aa the true ob- 
ject of reverence and consecration, it 13 akin: to 
the religion that gives the opinions of one or sev- 
eral precedence of Universal duty. 

This must explain to us the deeply revolution- 
izing tendency of the new religion which began 
with Christ, as well as the opposition which the 
heads of power still make to its solid progress. 
It is much insisted upon that Christ abstained 
from all interference with the government of his 
day. He might have become a party-leader—he 
did not. Nor did he 8° much as hint at any con- 
spiracy or insurrection against the foreign gov- 
ernment which oppressed his country. He com- 
manded to render to Caesar that which belonged 
tohim. But his teachings clearly showed that 
the soul of all power belonged to God, and only 
the symbol to Casar. His kingship of nature 
made the kingship of circumstances appear the 
hollow and delusive thing it ie. Of his two great 
words, love to God and love to man, the one in- 
dicated the essential of religion, the other the true 
inspiration of government. Soa Christian church 
must give us a Christian government, the one be- 
ing the result and complement of the other; and 
iu so far as the government is irreligious, io so far 
is the church irreligious. 

The church, therefore, that acquiesces in the 
substitution of power for right will always be 
forced to disguise or pervert the simple logic of 
the Christian idea. The very sense of the Chris- 
tian reddrd will be concealed under either a for- 
eign idiom, or an arbitrary interpretation. Ob- 
servance will take the place of conviction, and a 
crowd of lower motives and considerations will 
invalidate the contemplation and the inspiration 
of the supreme gvod. This will give us a false 
standard of virtue and of offense. Men will 
cease to do right simply for the sake ot right, and 
will look to God for their final reward, rather 
than for their present illumination. 

Religion is the first condition of man’s moral 
existence, government the second. ‘The true or- 
der therefore is that religion should make gov- 
ernment, and not vice versa. Reverse this order, 
and you destroy that consent and satisfaction of 
human eonscienee which is at once the surest 
guarantee of divine order and of human freedom. 
Government cannot make a religion. It can un- 
make the men who believe in any creed. But if 
it succeed in doing this, it has only irreligion to 
put in the place of what was religion. Forms 
and traditions of faith are thus liable to destruc- 
tion, but not the spirit and power that make faith. 
Hands of martyrs hold the cherished truth above 
the flame of their sacrifice. Words of martyrs 
outlive the generations that condemn them, and 
bear their fruit in distant seasons of futurity. 
The most effectual way to uproot religion is to 
deteriorate the human soil from which it springs. 
Restrain education, or pervert it. Pring into 
tashion objects and motives that mislead thought 
and corrupt copscience, stimulating lust, avarice 
and ambition. All hizt and noodle theories may 
go down, and a price be set upon the very head of 
truth itself. What will be the result of this evil, 
and, I regret to say, easy success? You will 
have unmade, not a creed, not a party, but so 
much of manhood sg that creed, thgt party, con- 
tained. Ihave seen the flood and the tempest 
sweep over the domain of man, and obliterate its 
landmarks. It was a sight of trouble and of sor- 
row. But, by heaven, I would rather see the 


of selfishness and malignity let loose to devastate 
the morais of the age and community in which I 
live. Better Noah’s flood without Noah‘s ark. 
Better not be at all than be and not be men. 
Better, since our destruction would jieave written 
on the world’s face one word greater than all the 
sins of men. That word is Justice. 

And now, friends, suffer a few familiar words 
to bring these considerations nearer to us, mak- 
ing the truth of all time the lesson of to-day. 
We Americans are all much exercised upon the 
subject of government. By the instituticns hith- 
erto in force among us the right and the duty of 
government devolve directly upon the simple ag- 
gregate of the community. 
hierarchy, ecclesiastical or political. The instru- 
| ments of our deputed, not abdicated, power are 
| subject to our criticism, and liable to our removal. 
| Herg, the will of the majority is constituted guar- 
| dian of the rights of all. Why are we in con- 
, tinual danger of secing that will employed to yp- 

hold the material wrong of many, and the moral 
| wrong of all? I will tell you. Weare all, men 
and women, of us, jealous of our share in 
the administration of the laws by which we live. 
| But cf the inspiration of those laws we have 
| been, thus far, nttle careful. Of government we 





It gives him? bave all our word to say. ‘‘If there is anything 


| we Americans understand, it ought to be that.” 
All this while religion, which is the primary con- 
dition of moya] life, and the soul and center of 
government, is represented among us by forms 
and opinions, rather than by conviction and in- 
tention. To keep the social faith pure, intelli- 
gent and adequate to the culture of the times, 
,torms but a small element of our labor and anx- 
ety. We suffer the elder virtues tc fall into dis- 
use, and new yices to take their place, with only 
a litde weak wonder at the unreason of the young 
world, which we have neither educated nov in; 
spired. We have allowed alow and constantly 
lowering standard cf cbject and enjoyment to 
creep into the public acceptance. We have tram. 
ed our sons to grow rich in their purses and poor 
in their minds. Upon our daughters we have 
‘imposed the theory and ty of emtermai 


eo 


personal command seizes upon us, and our virtue | 


adornment to a degree altogether discreditable to 
our good sense and dangerous to our institutions, 
since a Republic can never be founded upon wo- 
men, whose chief occupation, men whose 
chief admiration, is dress. With the legitimate 
ornaments of a womanly spirit, we have taken 
small pains to endow them. And so the great 
Father took our sons from us and put them to 
the bloody school of war, with the long vacation 
of death. Our daughters sat alone in their dear- 
bought finery; ther suitors were woving a fiery 
bride at the cannon’s mouth. Upon us, as well as 
upon our antagonists, rests the guilt of the in- 
nocent blood. For we fad sown the war which 
our children reaped. 

The just ascendency of church over state has 
been maintained in our later day by the brave 
men, few at first, who dared in their preaching to 
get forth the heinousness of slavery, and to de- 
nounce the political measures whose logic result- 
ed in the late war. Those men made the pulpit 
a citadel of conscience. However the passions of 
the multitude might disown her, these kept her 
watch. Ji compelled to surrender, they made an 
honorable retreat, and departed taking their 
treasure With them. 

In process ot time this noble seed. sparsely 
scattered, bore a noble harvest. When the 
wheat was gathered their labors were remembered. 
Bat the pulpits of the other order, in which re- 
ligion had been presented in cold divorce from 
the needs and lessons of the hour, in which was 
illustrated ouly so much of Christain doctrine as 
might be acted upon without social offence or po- 
litical inconvenience—the occupants of these 
turned out also when the generale of revolution 
beat through every street and at every door. 
But they had to learn a new doctrine, to intone a 
new music. Perhaps when they, in mournful ro- 
tation, Were called to pray and plead over the 
bloody holocaust of suns and fathers offered at 
the grave, they remeinbered how busily the ene- 
my had sown tares while they kept their congre- 
gations asleep. Metaphysical points, apocalyptic 
visions, eccupied their. attention while all the 
curses of the Apocalypse were preparing for us. 
The red woman of luxury was abroad in the land, 
stealing its manhood with her subtle poisons. ‘The 
balance waa ready, the pale horse wag bridled, 
the seals were broken; and those who had not 
been taught and trained to carry conscience into 
government understood it not. But those who 
possessed this secret of events stood forth in a 
moment, resplendent with the armor of God. 
Wisdom is born in complete panoply. In Cihris- 
tian, as in heathern symbolism, she is the daugh- 
ter of the highest. 

I ought perhaps to ask pardon in these peacefal 
days for awakening the remembrance of our mar- 
tial pains and glories. But since I have come 


piety, to wiisper the nimes of those departed 
saints whose true warning and faithful service 
must not fade froin our minds with the fading vis- 
ion of the war: Uheodore Parker, its prophet, 
with his de/enda est Carthago, so constantly, 30 
sturdily, repeated, with the explicit addition, Sé 
Carthago non deleatur, deleditur Beston —a Chiris- 
tian vulcan, forging and hurling huge thunder- 
bolts of controversial oloquence, his warm human 
heart often wounded by their recoil; Theodore 
Parker, who said that a voter should go to the 
polls with a heart as pure and devout as he 
would bring to the solemn eucharist; Theodore 
Parker, who contested every step in the way 
of shame that led to the way of sorrows; The- 
odore Parker, who predicted the very time of 
the war, but who did not live to see the desola- 
tion whic’: wrung his heart in the foreseeing. 

John A. Antrew, the sunny-souled, bright 


those four fatal years. From first to last, in our 
bitter struggle, every appeal for aid and comfort 
was fully answered by his great, adequate nature, 
which seemed, in the atmosphere of great events, 
to expand into a more than one-man power. Sur- 
prised never, discouraged never, outmastered 
never, When all was over he fell, like a fair vase 
shattered, filling the air with the perfume ot a 
priceless memory. 

Tuese were vt you andamong you. One other 
was tuore distant trum our daily Lives, but not 
lesa near in our sympathies. He who, called 
trom a life of comparaiive simplicity to adminis- 


crises, brought to the difficult task his singleness 
of heart and sincerity of judgment. He met the 
Goliath of the hour, nog in the gilded armor of 
camps and courts, but with the rustic weapons 
whose use he knew. He was teachable, and the 
great God taught him. He was humble, and 
Providence exalted him. Not dazzled by the 
larger dimensions of his later life, all that had 
been true and sacred to him in his private calling 
remained equally sacred in his new surroundings. 
Not all the arts of diplomacy, not all the sophis- 
tries of politics, could lead him to doubt the dic- 
tates of iis own honest heart. And so, according 
to the Scripture parable, his talents became mi- 
raculously multiplied. Faithtul over the few 
things of conscience, ruler over the many things 
of government, the cruel hand that removed him 
trom our sight and sense set him only the more 
tenderly and firmly in our undying remembrance. 

Now, triends, I have not given you a final defi- 
nition of religion; but pray remember that I did 
not promise you one. Definitions impose upon 
the thing defined the limits of our knowledge, and 
in the treatment of so large a subject I should be 
unwilling that my small knowledge should do 
more than indicate a direction which I believe to 
be the right one. Our notions of religioa should 
have all liberty to grow with the growth of our 
experience. As springs of impulse and of action, 
they ask not limits, but direction. Along our 
via sacra, as along the Appian-way of Rome, are 
set the illustrious examples of those who have 
made ideal duty the chief end of life. Amony all 
the torms of power, the illusions of success, theirs 
is a glory unmistakeable, a lesson which the sin- 
cere heart canvot forget. Walking on this way, 
and endeavoring to bring to end the discursive 
remarks which 1 have now offered to you, I met 
the forms of the three illustrious friends just men- 
tioned. ‘I have scarcely been able,” said I, “to 
tell my audience what religion is. Lend me but 
a glimpse of your transfigured faces and I will 


upon the theme unawares, suffer me, as an act of 


haired chief, wio grew gray in the service of 


ter the complex issues of one of Time’s great 


ment. 
posed defect in the phraseology of the measures, 


and not from dislike to the proposed action. We | te ; wae 
observe that Messrs. Shellabarger and Bingham, | make a compilation of his letters for publication. 


of that State, sound men, have offered substitutes 
for Mr. Boutwell’s biil, Mr. Shellabarger per:it- 


gaged in rebellion, while Mr. Bingham only per- 
mits disfranchisement of those who may hereu/- 
ter engage ia rebellion. 


rebellion, and restricts the States from fixing the 
term of residence required of voters at longer 
than one year. 


gress to pass these measures, and for this belief 
we are grateful. But we do urge upon members 
to act promptly, and thus relieve, in part, the 
business of the country, now stagnating from in- 
certitude in regard to our futare political and 
finanzial policy. The adoption of this measure 
will at once greatly clear the atmosphere, and 
give a new augury of security and peace. 





Banks for Vicksburg! 

The orders for Banks to proceed from Port 
Hudson to Vicksburg and take command of the 
combined army for the capture of that place, 
issued in the spring of 1863, concerning which 
there has been much newspaper discussion and 
several denials, the past week, turn out to have 
been from Gen. Halleck, while acting as General- 


in-Chief with headquarters at Washington. It 
is presnmed the War Department knew nothing | 


about them, as Secretary Stanton denies they 
were ever issued by his authority or with his 
knowledge, and there are no papers on file to con- 
firm the fact. It is said that “Gen. Grant never 
heard of the story until about four weeks ago 
when one of hia friends called his attention to it. 
General Badeau of his etaff and a Congressional 
friend called on Gen. Banks, and not only learned 


that the story was true, but obtained from him all upon scores of estimable exponents. 
the correspondence between himself and the War | 


Department on the subject.’” Some of General 
Banks’ friends say that this matter was made 
public only by the friends of Gen. Grant; but we 
know that Gen. Banks himself submitted the p:- 
pers to a friend of his in this State, some weeks 


This, however, may be owing to a sup- | 


A substitute of Mr. | 
Ward, of New York, like that of Mr. Shellabar- | 
ger’s, applies to those who have been engaged n | 


/ much talént and worth are assembled on one oc 
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MINOR MATTERS. 
Prersonat.—“ Warrington” has been asked to 


Rev. J. Sella Martin, formerly of Boston, has 


| become pastor of a colored Presbyterian church 


ting the disfranchisement of those who have en- at Washington. 


S. B. Phinney, proprietor and editor of the 
Barnstable Patriot, which he founded 40 years 
ago, has closed his connection with the paper. 
He has been an admirable and social journalist. 

Charles T. Congdon, formerly of the New 
Bedford Mercury, subsequently of the Boston At- 
las, and now of the New York Tribune—perhaps 


, the most brilliant newspaper writer of the coun- 


We can hardly doubt the disposftion of Con- | try—will soon publish a cotlection of his critical 


articles, with an irtroduction by Horace Greeley. 
Lucretia Mott, un Sunday, the 3d instant, com- 
pleted her seventy-sixth year. On that day she 


attended the Friends’ meeting at the Race street 


meeting-house, in Philadelphia, where there was 
a large attendance, and preached an admirable 
sermon. It was fully up tothe standard of her 
religious discourses. She appeared to have more 
than her usual vigor, spoke with great force, flu- 
ency and eloquence, and her impressive remarks 
elicited a most attentive hearing. 


Mrs. Howe’s Discourse.—It was an extra- 
ordinary concourse that completely filled Horti- 


, cultural Hall on Sunday afternoon last to listen 


to Mrs. Julia Ward Howe’s paper on Religion— 
extraordinary in the character, social position and 
influence, and rare in that it is seldom that so 


casion. That company was a compliment to the 
speaker of which any public teacher might be 


‘ proud, and which few have the pleasure to win. 
| Rev. Dr. Hedge, Prof. Agassiz, Speaker Jewell, 


| A. Bronson Alcott, E. P. Whipple, George Wil- 


! liam Curtis, Rev. S. W. Bush of the Christian 


| Register, William S. Robinson, and Edwin Morton, 
' are a few only of the representative men present, 
| while womanly piety and excellence had scores 
Of the 
merits of the paper presented by Mrs. Howe our 
| readers will judge for themselves, as we present 
it in full. It is sufficient to say that it gave great 

pleasure to all who listened to it. 
It is understood that Mr. Wasson’s discourse 


' for next Sunday afternoon, at Horticultural Ifall, 


ago, and asked his advice concerning the disposi- | ypon ‘Political Protestantism,’’ is a chapter from 


tion of them. The friend suggested that if he 


wise. It is further said that both Stanton and 


Mr. Lincoln knew of the matter, and it is intima- | 


ted that Mr. Stanton destroyed the duplicates, | 
| land Labor Reform Convention assembled in the 


which might stand in the way of his political pre- 
ferment with Grant. 


The orders, themselves, can show whether there 
is ground or not for the intimation. 
us have the documents. Please produce them, 
Messrs. Banks and Grant! 





The Pacific Railway. 


No American proud of his country’s develop. 


great work. From the mountains of Utah, close 
upon the valley of Great Salt Lake, flashes a dis- 
patch, saying that one thousand miles of rails have 
been laid upon the Union Pacific Railroad. For 
a distance greater than from Washington to New 
Orleans, from New York to Mobile, or Boston to 
Chicago, has this continental railroad been push- 


than fourteen hundred miles from New York, or 


sixteen hundred from Boston, by the nearest , 
Chicago was, a few years ago, | 
the “‘far-West;” to-day the locomotive, drawing | 
after it not only its heavily-laden train, but | 50n, Rev. Mr. Weiss, and Rev. Mr. Sinims, Mrs. 


travelled route. 


This is bosh, unquestigna- 
bly—the indication of prejudice against Stanton. | 
| of Worcester presided. Addresses were made 
Hence, let | 
| Ira Steward, John Orvis, Stephen S. 
John Wetherbee, William Denton, Wendell Phil- 
| lips, E. M. Davis of Philadelphia, A. M. Powell 
| of New York, Tlomas J. Durant of Washington, 


{ 


' form were considered in the deliberations. 


ed westward from Omaha, which is itself more | 


| a forthcoming work by that able writer, to which 
had kept them thus long without publicity, he | he has given much thought and labor. 
might now as well burn them as do other- | much both may disagree with it, it cannot fail to 


However 


interest alike radicals and conservatives. 


ProaressivE GatueRings.—The New Eng- 


Meionaon, in this city, on Wednesday, and con- 
tinued its sessions two days. Ezra H. Heywood 


by the President, Charles Moran of New York, 
Foster, 


Mrs. Ella Davis Rockwood, Mrs. E. L. Daniels, 


ment can be indifferent to the progress of this | Miss Jennie Collins, and others, and a Labor Re- 
' form league was organized. Resolutions were 
| adopted embodying the distinctive ideas of the 


league, and, in general, all the phases of the re- 
The 
convention Was a sucvess. 

The Anti-Slavery Subscription Festival, on 


| Thursday evening, was a very successful affair. 


Horticultural Hall was crowded, and much of the 
old-time interest and enthusiasm was manifested. 
Music, , flowers, pleasant women, refresliments 
and addresses were among the attractions. Brief 
remarks were made by Mr. Phillips, Col. Higgin- 


population, manufactures, agriculture and civili- |; Howe read a couple of charming poems, Miss 


zation, is fifteen hundred miles beyond the Gar- 
den City on the Lake. Beyond the Missouri 


has opened to emigration lands unequalled on the 
continent for luxuriant crops of corn, wheat and 
grass. ‘Tie Rocky Mountains were Nature’s al- 


of population or trade; the railroad engineers have 
found a pathway over they transport 
crowded trains at twenty-five 


which 


while all the abundant facilities of a well-stocked 


road are taxed to the utmost to meet the demands 
made by the freighting tratlic. 
execution aud results, this is the grandest enter- 
prise of modern times. 


We speak of the extent of the traffic of this | 


read. It must be borne in mind that all the busi- 
ness thus far has been local trade upon the finish- 
ed part of a road which precedes, instead of fol- 
lows, emigration and the manifold business of 
populous communities. And yet, the earnings of 
the road for the year 1868, upon an average dis- 
tance of less than 700 miles, were more than five 
million dollars—a fact as surprising as gratifying. 
Every added mile opens new sources of revenue, 


stretched the “Great American Desert,’ untilled, | 
unsettled, unexplored; the railroad, in crossing it, | 





most insurmountable barrier to further extension | 
; of the anti-slavery cause, for some years absent 


miles an hour, | 


In inception, | 


Josephine Ellery some letters from sympathetic 
absent friends, and 34500 were subscribed to the 
cause. 

As we go to press the annual convocation of 
the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society is com- 
mencing with unusual interest in the same hall. 
The promise is of an unusually large attendance 
and some excellent speaking. Many old friends 


from these gatherings, are in the city, and a de- 
lightful rednion is being enjoyed. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
From the State House. 


{ 
| SPECIAL TO THE COMMONW&SALTH. 


Doric Hav, Thursday, Jau. 28, '68. 
It is evident a strong effort is to be made to in- 


| crease the salaries of the judges this year, to 


which end such newspapers in the State as can 
be controlled by the justices or their friends will 
put forth ‘‘judicious’’ words in its behalf. The 
Superior Court has already broken ground in this 


direction, and its success will, of course, be for 


the advantage of the Supreme bench; though 
why it should, if a reputed regular morning in- 


: : | terrogatory of one of the justiges of the lower 
and every year will see the business of every | court be well founded, I cannot see. That in- 


the wrong church. It is to his credit, I admit, 
that he has taken a denomination that went 
round, only a few years ago, hat in hand, begging 
somebody to say a respectful word of it, and 
made it one of the most autocratic in this section 
—its general convention turning out faithful min- 
isters who would not subscribe to new tests im- 
posed by himeelf; founding a college, of which 
he is the head, tv make priests of his sort; sanc- 
tioning the driving from his congregation all dis- 
senters, so that he was quoted as saying that he 
had got rid of the rumsellers in his flock, and 
soon would have out all the hunkers; and ap- 
proving the kicking of his colleague into an in- 
dependent society wiose recollection of the old 
association has led to the discarding of sacraments 
and aspirations. But I fancy the public at large 
will not like his methods on these moral and 
economic questions. The friends of Gov. Claflin, 
for instance, won't have him thrown over be- 
cause Mr. Miner says so; nor will the conductor 
of the Traveller submit to be told he must edi- 
torially enlorse all that Mr. Miner proposes. 
The turn of the screw, which he knows how to 
give se deftly, may possibly snap asunder the 
bottom of the prohibitory law; and if the Sun- 
day-observance laws, and the general trammeling 
of individual freedom, be part of the wreck, I, 
for one, shall not greatly mourn, total abstainer 
though I be. 

A metropolitan police-bill for Boston and vicin- 
ity seems probable. Tie Senate committee oa 
the subject are Messrs. White of Plymouth, and 
Morton and McLean of Suffolk; the House 
members the same as on the liquor-law. I don’t 
doubt such a force would be of advantage to Bos- 
ton, where the least said about a good many of 
the police the better. The superior address and 
execution of the State constabulary have from 
the first kept the heads of the Boston police in a 
state of nervousness lest some bold stroke of the 
tormer should cause the public generally to de- 
mand an extension of its authority over the city. 
Disliking as the Bostonians do to yield the con- 
trol of their local affairs to the State, there are 
yet many, not particularly temperance mea, 
who distrust the probity of the police, and go for 
a metropolitan force, as they might, in a pinch, 
go for a vigilance committee, for the protection 
of their persons and property. Boston is not yet, 
however, so ill-governed a city a3 to positively 
require 2 metropolitan constabulary. 

The two heavy appropriation bills have made 
their appearance, and indic ate that about $476,- 
000, or $11,000 more than last year, will be re- 
quired to run the State machinery this year. In- 
cluding the salaries of the Supreme bench, which 
are provided for independently of appropriations, 
the courts and other legal felicities cost us nearly 
3200,000; $300,000 for the Governor, executive, 
legislative and departmental officials. The tn- 
crease over last year is owing to new offices 
created or increase of salaries, as well as larger 
estimates for work to be done. 

There is a little breeze before one of the com: 
mittees in regard to the straightening of the 
Brookline towa-line, as asked for by Boston, 30 
that the latter gains some three huudred acres of 
Back-bty marsh. Some parties are atraid the 
Boston Water Power Co. will get the greater 
gain trom the accession of this territory, and 
don’t wish to swell their coffers. Others say a 
horde of Irish voters will then swamp Ward 15 
vf Buston past redemption. As a part of the 
plan to improve and lay out the Back Bay, how- 
ever, the annexation sliould take place. 

Is it any wonder the Legislature does not get 
to its work till May or June when the chairman 
of a certain committee announces, as he did 
Wednesday, that he could not meet with his asso- 
ciates again for eleven days! I'he New Hamp- 
shire method of precipitating matters at once into 
the House and taking the average sense of the 
body upon their merits, should be adopted, if 
short sessions are really wanted. At all events, 
“hearings’’ should be tabooed. Baces, 





From Washington. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
WASHINGTON, Jan. 26, 1889. 
THE VICKSBURG-SUPERSEDGRE sTORY — DICK 
YATES’ VERSION. 

The pop-gua explosion of the New York Times’ 
correspondence from this city about an alleged 
order instigated by Stanton in 1363 to place Bauks 
in command over Grant, was a sensation here for 
a few hours only, However, I suppose it in- 
creased somewhat the sale of that edition of the 
Times ; and so it brought freshly to mind the adage 
that “It’s ao ili wind that blows nobody any 
good.” Senator Yates, who, you know, was 
Grant’s original god-father, says in conversation 
that he knew all about the matter at the tine, and 
that the simple fact is that, although a union of 
Grant’s and Banks’ forces was contemplated, in 
which oase Banks, from priority of date of his 
commission as Major-General would of course 
have been the ranking officer, in the absence of 


any positive order to the contrary, yet it was in- 





show them what it is.’’ a . : 
section very greatly increased. Add to this ex- 


traordinary local traffic the trade of Utah, Nevada, 
Montana and Oregon, as they are successively 
brought within the reach of the road, and then to 
that sum add the immense through transporta- 
tion, which will be inevitable when the grand 
line to the Pacitic shall be complete, and the total 
can hardly be realized or even estimated. 
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Universal Suffrage. 
This is the sole political question of interest 
now before the country, and we beg of Congress 





tended, had the union of forces been absolutely 
and finally deereed, that Grant should, by special or- 


| 


| quiry is usually expressed in the following form: 
| ‘What decision did the d—— f—— of the Sua- der, be placed m command. The acid of this fact 
| preme bench overrule yesterday #” Of course, | makes the sparkling draught from the Times’ soda- 
| five thousand dollars a year is not enough for a} faycet quite tasteless, now that the foaming is 
| Back-bay residence, sons educated by a private | oyer. 

tutor or at Harvard, opera, parties, and all the A REVISED SLATE, 

| other luxuries of city life. But willsix, oreven! According to the latest probabilities, by round. 
| seven, thousand dollars be sufficient for these | about telegraph — 


to settle it before the expiration of the present 
session. The weeks are rapidly hurrying by, 
and soon it will be involved with appropriation 
| bills, and other measures of business and finance 
—and we all know that moral questions have lit- 
| tle show when such topics are on the carpet. 
| We imply this is a moral question—and it is one 
| most closely allied to the happiness and protec- 





One thousand miles ef this road have been | things? I trow got. There is respectable legal 
built. Five hundred miles of the Central Pacific | talent enough in the State to take the $6,000 or 
have also been opened, leaving but about two | the $4200 salaries, and be happy with the honors, 
hundred and dfty miles between the two roads. | i¢ not with the pay. 

This gap will be filled early in the present year, | Judge Pitman declines to go upon the Superior 
and by the beginning of summer the tourist may, | bench—loaking to higher positions by-and-bye, say 
in the space of a week, make personal comparigo0 | some of jis friends, even to the making of judg- 
of the state of the crops upan the Granite hills | es rather than accepting vacancies. The Gover- 
and upon the western slope of the California coast 


Secretary of State, E. B. Washharne, Illinois; 
Secretary of Treasury, (seo. S. Boutwell, Mass. 
Secretary of War, Gen. Geo, G. Meade, Penn.; 
Secretary of Navy, Jobn A. Griswold, N. Y.; 





Secretary of Interior, Geo. H. WW illiams, Oregon; 
Postmaster-General, Wm. Dennison, Ohio; 
Attarney-General, James F. Wilson, Iowa. 
If any man knows of any other names £o likely 
What- 


whole race swept out gf being than see the floods | 


Hiere is no king, no | 


frage for themselves. 


| tion of a great class of our population, who now 
fe suffered to /e, but not todo. The ballot in 
their hands will infuse new energy into their in- 
| dustry, give added security to their gains, and 
| inspire a livelier hope for the well-being of them- 
selves and their children, Can any moral ques- 
‘tion have more extended ramifications than these, 
when five millions of péople are to be the recipi-| merical weakness. In Indiana, Mr. Cumback 
ents of the favor é | was forced to withdraw by the bolters from the 
| ‘Two propositions are now before Congress look- | caucus namination. The opposition to this gen- 
|ing to the same end. (ne the bill of Mr. Bout- | tlemaa was headed by Governor Baker, who re- 


range. 





The Senatorial Elections. 

Mr. Tipton, the faithful Senator from Nebraska, 
had the honor of a reélection, last week, after a 
little skirmishing on the part of a few memb-ors 
of the Legislature, who wished to ghow their nu- 








, Wellin the House, an abstract of which we last ceived a letter from Mr. Cumback before the gu- | 


He has made an able argument | bernatorial nominations were made, saying that if 
‘in its favor. The other is the constitutional! he (the Governor) would aid him in securing the 
; amendment of Mr. Stewart in the Senate. The | succession to Senator Hendricks he would not be 
‘only question as between a law and a constitution- | a candidate against him for Governor. What the 
all amendment is, which can be most easily car- | Governor's reply was is not known, but the Re- 
tied and maintained. It has been decided by the | publican Convention made Baker Covernor and 
| Judiciary Committee to try both, hoping that each | Cumback Lieutenant-Governor. fhe Governor 
| wili reinforce the other. The law will familiar-| dragged this old letter out, and with his especial 
,ize unfavorable commanitics with the safety and | friends endeavored to show that it smacked of 
practicability of the measure, while the amend- dishonor, or, at leagt, of intimidation. It did its 
ment will prevent any “going back”’ on the prin- | work, however, and after several ballotings, there 
_ ciple irom temporary disappointments, ar with a being no giving way of the Governor’s friends, 


| week presented. 


purpose to exeite prejudice. Let us have both— | Daniel D. Pratt, just elected to the House to fill , 


and quickly! Speaker Colfax's seat, was brought forward and 

It was to be expected the Democracy would | elected at once. He is a lawyer by profession, 
oppose this crowning act of the restoration meas- | was a Whig, has long begn a Republican, and 1s 
‘ures. But not Republican papers or statesmen. | sgid to be an able man. Senator Ramsey is re 
Yet the New York Times deciares that when the , turned from Minnesota, having eight majority in 
‘fourte:nth amendment was adopted, it was dis- caucus over Wilkinson, the opposing Republican 
tinctly understood that its supporters conceded | candidate. New Jersey has elected Jahn P. 
the right of the loyal States to regulate the suf- Stockton, Democrat; and an abe man in Senator 


ted, he did not concede this right to the States; without which there would have been atie. The 
aod he ia justified in urging the party to take the | vote was subsequently reconsidered by ane ma 
‘same ground now that he took then. The Ohio jority, Mr. Stockton still voting in favor of his 
members, too, seem to have the aid prejudice of | own right ta a seat, and his claim was rejected. 

their State lingering in their action. Atacaucus 
of their deiegation, on Wednesday last, they 


eee cert 
The Governor bas appointed Judge Brigham . 
agreed to vote against the bill, and six of their Chief-Justice of the Superior Court, in plaee of 
| pumber epressed themselves against the amend- Judge Ames, promoted. 


q6-¢" -- 


POE RM rae arcane Yinntiat Meee Kem eo 





Mr. Boutwell’s answer io Frelinghuysen retires. Mr. S. was elected in 1866, | 
a similar declaration from Eldridge, of Wiscon- put the election was contested before the Senate, | 
sin, was that, whatever others may have admit and he was confirmed in his seat by his own vote, | 


| nor, Iam glad to hear, is taking more time for | to be selected, let him ‘‘bring ‘em on.” 
| the selection of nominees than in the cases of | ever may or may not be, weeks hence, Boutwell 
| Ames and Pitman. It looks now as though the | is, by good judges, believed now to be a “coming 
| two candidates would come from Suffolk and Mid- | man;” and it is said of Washburoe that he has 
| dlesex. the pluck and energy to insist that there shall be 
| I say Judge Pitman, according to the intima-, no tom-foolery en the ‘‘Alabama” claims or any 
_ tions of his friends, will look higher for lonors | other question. 
_ than the Superior bench. It will hardly be be- THE WOMAN-SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 
lieved, yet some of the State Alliance men al-| 1 dropped in one evening at Carroll Hall, and 
| ready suggest, that Gov. Claflin isa little weak on | heard Lucretia Mott, Mrs. Sterrett of Kansas, 
' the prohibitory law, and an out-and-quter prohibi-| Mrs. Butler of Vineland, N. J., and Susan B. 
| tionist must be run next year. If so, his name Anthony. Parker Pillsbury had just ceased read- 
will be Pitman. Their grief with the Governor ing a written, argumentative essay, three-quarters 
| ig that ne ventured to intimate that the prohibi- of an hour long, upon the growth and decay of 
| tory law, with some amendments, might be made civil governments; whic!, though confessedly 
| generally acceptable. This was heresy. They able and designed doubtless to be illnstratively 
| cannot be brought to believe that the law had any applied to the subject of the incorporation of the 
_ defects, and are determined to have it back again | woman-suffrage element into civil administration, 
as it was—cider clause, State agency, and all. was rather impatiently received by several of the 
I doubt whether they will make much headway audience near the door, who conghed, scraped 
| with the people against the Governor on that with the feet, and impolitely ejaculated “Dry up!” 
‘tack. For one I am willing they should try ‘Down in tront!"’ &c. Mrs. Mott, by the magic 
This leads me to say that the liquor-hearings wand of her exquisite tact, immediately restored 
‘have begun, and the usual machinery is being the most respectful and quiet attention. The hall 
used to work-up a public sentiment in favor of was crowded, a large number standing in the 
' their purpose, which I have suggested—the resto. aisles and upon the seats, an] they wanted some- 
| ration of the exact letter of the oldlaw. Tothis thing ‘‘flowery,” or else brief and racy; and @ 
end the countless petitions from the ‘‘mothera’’ speaker addressing such a throng should never 
of the State are being arranged. One anxious go beyond “‘thirdly,”’ at any rate, and it is best 


| member of the House, the other day, not hearing for him to stop at “firstly.” Ocherwise, the audi- 


his name or town mentioved in connection with tors will be apt to get disorderly, especially if 
one of these documents, confidentially inquired their occupation in the day-time has been seden- 
its fate—‘‘for,”’ said he, “the Alliance wanted me tary, as the electricity concentrated in tHeir heads 
to put it in, and I would like them to see I at- while over their desks afterwards passes into 
tended to it.’” Why don’t this convenient organ- their heels. Though the woman’s-rights cause is 
ization arrange for memorials from the “uncles,” no doubt gaining ground, on the whole, yet the 
or the ‘‘bachelors,’’ or the ‘‘brothers-in-law,”’ of mpression lefe by this convention was not preém- 
the community? Igo the woman-questiog clear inently favorable~ perhaps from the operation of 
up, but am sturdily opposed to s monopoly of tat mw of occasional refiction by which the most 
petitioning by the methers solely on so important vebement arguments sometimes “go by contra- 
-a matter. Bev. Mr. Miner is this year the grand ries,” as Rory O’More said of dreams. And 
inquisitor in behalf of the prohibitionists, and he then Mise Anthony makes a vital mistake in bill- 
is the tight man for it. Nature meant brother tng-and-cooing with the copperheads, who love 
Miner for a pope, but somehow he was born into woman’s-r:ghts only as the devil loves holy water, 
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SIGNIFICANT CIRCUMSTANCE. Wednesday evening next. 
An armed sentinel paces to and fro on K street, | Work before Us.” 


in front of Gen. Grant's stable “which is located | An excellent hotel for invalids at Jacksonville, | awards, 
at the rear end of the General's garden—the | Fla., called the “St. James,” has been recently | provements,” and all that, it gives us pleasure 
dweiling-house fronting on I street. It is said) pened. Capt. Charles B. Wilder, formerly of ; '° refer to a meritorious manufacturer and dealer 
that an ex-rebel soldier some time since lingered | this city, and Hon. Joseph Day of Dedham, are jin this city, whose instruments stand the test of 


about the premises, and looked around in the sta- | interested in the enterprise as trustees. 
ble, professing to do so merely from curiosity. 
KE. HASKET DERBY. 
Amoug the Bostonians in Washington I ob-! 

‘ : { means he 
serve the veteran lobbyist, h. Hasket Derby, Esq. | 
“Lobbyist,” didi say? Bey pardon! Sach is the | 
odor of that term that it is hardly suggestive of | « Kies teteneet bac ble. 
@ person so constitutionally decorous and urbane. | 
If the Hoosac auger doesn’t turn easily, it surely ; 
isn’t for want of oiling; for his uniform and un- 
raffed courtesy would lubricate anything. It | . ; 
would grease oh ways sufficiently to ciove the Paul’s Chapter of SLasons, at the St. George’s 
great pyramid of Cheops. ‘The reduction of the rooms, on Monday night last. All present may 
whiskey-tax from $2 to 50 cents was effected large- |" ore elegant service was ever laid in Boston. 


ly through his instrumentality. As I passed | 


Ex-Governor General ‘‘Joe” Hawley, of Con 





of commercial history of “that valuable esculent, | sic Hall. 


the potato, sir,” and the cause of its present high | ever witnessed in this staid city. The managers | 


price. Although he shows signs of growing old, | ate active and wide-awake gentlemen. 
it is not probable that he will ever die—that is, not; Another anti-impeacher is laid out. The Re- 
like other people. When he leaves he will po- | publican caucus of the West Virginia Legisla- 
litely bow himself out of the world! | ture has nominated ex-Governor Arthur I. Bore- 
Pott rio. | man for Senator, in place of Van Winkle, whose 
The election of Carl Schurz to succeed the ob- | term expires March 4, and who thereupon will 
stinately recusant Henderson, as Senator from ‘continue the sleep from which he never should 


re | 
Missouri, elicits the warmest expressions of grati- | have been awakened. 


fication from persons residing in Washington, who | The New England name now most generally 
have come here from all points of the compass. | named for the Cabinet is Alexander H. Rice of 
May the eliminating process go on uotil tle en- | Boston, late M.C. And this on the authority of 
tire “seven” who “possessed” and afflicted the | pig brother, Hon. Thomas Rice, of the Executive 


Senatorial body are, in the language of the New | Council, who has informed gentlemen that a let- | 


Testament, “cast out.” | ter to this effect has been received from Gen. 
It is a curious and rather paradoxical coinci- | Grant, 


dence that Senator Hendricks, ot Indiana, will not | 
come back, nor will the Senate have another man 
Cumback in his place. 

It having been rumored that Hon. John B. Al- 
ley, who has been iu the city a few days, had re- 
cently held an interview with Gen, Grant, Mr. A. 
was vigorously waylaid by some of the enterpris- 
ing purveyors fur the press to draw from him 
some intimations as to what is to be, &c.; but he 
was as ‘mum’ as the great Speechless himself. 

Gen. Frank P. Blair, Jr., has leased the house 
in Washington next door south of the residence 
of Mr. Colfax, in Lafayette square. Frank rep- 
resents himself as being now interested entirely 
in railroad matters, and to have abandoned poli- 
tics. (Wilkes Booth professed to have left the 
stage, and to have become devoted exclusively 
to the ‘‘oil business”; which, however, was oily Miss Lydia Mendum of Melrose, (daughter of 
gaminon, fur he vaulted on to the stage again all | the estimable publisher of the Jnvestigator,) grad- 
of a sudden. ) uating at the Salem Normal School, the other 

Though some of the correspondents who assail | day, chose for her theme, “Common schools the 
the ex-Secretary of War are preity clever fellows, | hope of the republic.” Listeners say ‘it is rare 
aside from their intense prejudices, the unfavora- | that on such occasions an audience is treated to 
ble inferences which they draw with such avidity | so sound, practical and pleasing an essay,’’ with 
should be received (if received at all) cwa grano| which verdict we congratulate the proud father 

| in having so talented a daughter. 
ERRORS VERT. | Horatio Seymour bas lately written an essay 

Andy, chuckling over the prospective repeal of | yon cheese, which shows him to be the right 
the tenure-of-office law, seems like au untrust-| man in the right place, as he evidently under. 
worthy servant who has been sentenced to the} stands the whole subject. He ‘made a cheese of 
stocks for the rest of his term of service, grinning ‘it’? in rupning for the Presidency. Those who 
with delight while his ankles and wrists are held | ray after him before the election, for a promise of 
fast, and moving his toes and fingers in exulta-| prospective nibble, have not since then even so 
tion, because the stocks are to be abolished after | much as toasted him. Though they have cut 
the expiration of his sentence! him unceremoniously, they don’t seem to relish 

Tie new Senator from Indiana, Hon. Daniel ; jim. 

D. Pratt, who weighs, e seer semen nam tenes | Through the attentions of Congressman Axtell 
hundred pounds, and is between six and seven | we have netnivad tik Aid: ddaniend of the Aletha 
feet in height, will add greatly to the Republican | Herald, printed in San Francisco, in the Russian 
preponderance in the Senate, and give weight to ee English languages. It claims to be widely 
that body, ye Rerenretione te will ireulated in Siberia, Japan, China, the Sandwich 
doubtiess take an elevated vie w ot all subjects, fslandsiand Ateska, and is of coures devoted to 
and be above all low mangwuvering. Phe QUCS- | 6 interests of the latter territory. It is very 
tion is asked, in some quarters, if he is a kins- | handsomely printed. Our copy is at the service 
renowned |< any Boston schoolmaster who wishes te try 
liis first class in Russian. 


Agitation for the ballot still continues in Eng- 
land. A meeting of those favoring it in parlia- 
mentary elections was held in London the other 
evening. Able speeches were made by Milner 
Gibson, Charles Buxton, Edward Beales, and 
others. The assembly was large, and much en- 
thusiasm was manifested. 

Prof. Thoré’s method of oral instruction in the 
languages—of which we have said something fa- 
vorable heretofure—was most successfully vindi- 
cated at the exhibition of the Bridgewater Nor- 
mal School on Tuesday, when the class in French 
exhibited marked proficiency in the pronouncia- 
tion and writing of the language, from dictation 
‘in English, having been only one term under the 
| Professor’s tuition. 





salis. 


man, either near or remote, of tic 
Daniel Pratt, the “Great American Traveller. 

At the circumcision of a child of a Mr. Wolf, a | 
Jew, in this city, a few days since, among the | 
spectators were two New England Congressmen, 
Senator Patterson, of New Hampshire, and Rep- 
resentative Boutwell, of your State. Tie child 
having been named Adolph Grant, in honor of 


the President-elect, Gen. Badeau of his staff was | ed that he need not give himself 
present, with a brief complimentary letter from | —— : ee eee ee 


di i ; fur Gen. Grant would not compel an 
An educated physician who was present, , uneasiness; for G G g sieges aiag' J 
; man to take office under him. The ietter was an 


' adroit feeler, and cre.ted some amusement. 
' 


” 


Who was the Boston office seeker ‘vho wrote 
to one of Gen. Grant’s staff saying he was sur 
, prised to find that his friends were mentioning 

his name for an important office, which he did 
| not want, though he would accept it, if sucha 


him. 
told me that the child ‘‘squawked murder,”’ aud 
the whole business made him feel sick; for, hav- 
ing witnessed many surgical operations of various | It is with pain that we Tead a corroboration of 
kinds, he had supposed that this one would be | 0¥r statements of the habits of certain Senators 
much less severe than it seemed tobe. Alas! i? the correspondence of the St. Louis Demociat, 
that our Hebrew brethren do not understand the (the leading Republican journal of Missouri,) 
coumorm-sense philosopliy of Paul’s saying, that! “ hich says that “the coming session of Congress 
“circumcision is nothing and uncircumcision is | will see the certain death of three men now in the 
nothing ” United States Senate, all fromdrink. Take away 
SOOLAL, FESTIVE AND SERIOUS. /the pay and good clothes of these men, and they 
A lady, in white corded silk, at President Jolin- are already tavern-suckers and parasites of the 
son's levee, the other evening, had so long a most abject sort.’’ The details given of their 
train to her dress that two litle boys were de- | habits are shocking. 
tarled to hold it up, to keep it from being trodden | fr. Jenckes, of the civil service bill, will have 
upon. A facetious old gentleman present, as he! 4 good laugh when he hears that, in the recent 
moved about the east room, would ever and anon | changes in location of the office of the Surveyor 
make motions to push the train aside with his gt tie Custom House at this port, a complete set 
cane. Andy's accession to the White House set) of s:andard weights and measures were brought 
a good many boys, it not girls also, on a train. tg light which had lain dormant for the last thir- 
Grant's squelching of the inaugural ball meets’ ty-five years, unnoticed and unknown, but which 
with general approval among sensible people; | jid been receipted for from time to time by the dif- 
while complaints of his action in the matter are ferent Surveyors! Nothing could better illustrate 
principally contined to those traders and others | the red-tape of official routine, with the absurdity 
who bad hoped to make a good thing uf the ball, | of receipting for what was nut received, than this 
pecuniarjly, as usual—such as costumers, wine- incident. And yet it is only a very small wheel 
dealers, proprietors of hacks, &: A few of in the rut worn by circumlocution and habit in 
these, in expressing their disappointment, have yr civil service. 
used strong scriptural languege in rather unscrip- Howard M. Jenkins, editor of the Wilmington 
tural connections. fs 4 : : 
Speaker Oolfax, at one of the ‘‘sociables’’ of sane J Agana ta atte ee 
the Indianians in Washington, the other evening, par suffrage. He says:— 
advised the young people present to get married. | Let us conclude that if we want to be right, if 
Sensible counsel! The great Franklin, who) we want to dojustice, if we want to ground our 
knew human nature well, also advised early war- republic upon a basis that will endure, we must 
‘newly amend the constitution, by preventing, in 
| plain terms, any thief, state or national, from 
| stealing the American citizen’s right to vote! 
' Instead of an expedient, this is a finality. In- 
, stead of patching upen the sands, this is building 


tlages. 

Rev. Edward Everett Hale is to officiate at the 
Natfonal Theater, next Sunday evening, at the 
second of the series of religious meetings inaugu- 


THE COM 


necticut, is willing to run for Congress; which 
don’t expect to go into the Cabinet. 
| He took 2 good deal of interest in General But- 
ler’s return to Congress; possibly Butler will feel | 


Mr. William Tufts, the popular caterer, culmi- | 
, nated the success of his efforts in the gustatory | 
'line at the fiftieth anniversary supper of St: ! 


The German Turners will exceed their pre- 


through the hall at Willard’s, an evening or two | vious efforts in the way of a fancy and masquer- 
since, he was giving to a group of listeners a sort | ade ball on Tuesday evening, Feb. 9, at the Mu-  thoven violin concerto, Adelaide Phillips, and a chorus 
It will be one of tke drollest affairs | of twenty-six women and twenty-five men, an orchestra 


course seemed advisable? It is reported that he | this Company, will give unalloyed pleasure to alarge con- 








Her topic ia “‘The ; In these days of competition among piano-man- 
‘ufacturers and controversies concerning “first 
grand pianos,” and ‘‘invaluable im- 


a 66 


‘time and use, and give entire satisfaction from 
j ness as ‘‘McPhail & Co.,’’ 385 Washington street. 
| We have in our own household one of Mr. Mc- 
' Phail’s square pianos, which has been in use up- 
| wards of ten years, and to-day, in the judgment 
‘of professionals and visitors familiar with such 
‘ instruments, it is seldom that one more melodious 
in tone or flexible to the touch, or giving evidence 
of more thorough workmanship, is found any- 
| where. We record this testimony in justice to a 
| conscientious dealer. 

Music Notes. 
A testimonial concert to Camilla Urso crowded the 


| Music Hall Sunday night last. The performance em- 
braced the lady herself, who played exquisitely a Bee- 





| 
| 
i 


| of sixty performers, B. J. Lang at the piano, and Mr. 
| Willcox at the great organ. It put $2000 into Madame 

Urso's pocket. 
| The free public concert last Tuesday evening was again 
| a perfect suecess. The doors were opened at 6} 0’clock, 
‘and closed at 5 minutes past 7, the hall at that time be- 
| ing packed. Over a thousand persons were turned 
‘away. The entire audience was as quiet as at any 
| church-meeting. Mrs. Frohock was the organist, and 
| Miss Allen and Messrs. Daniels and Rudolphsen the 

soloists. Next Tuesday evening Miss Gates and Mr. 
‘ Barnabee will lend their ald to the success of these ex- 
cellent entertainments for the promotion of the pleasure 
' and morality of the community. 
| ‘The particulars of the seventh Harvard Symphony 
| Concert, on Thursday afternoon next, will be found in 
; another column. ¢ 
The New England Conservatory of Music Concerts are 
| very enjoyable occasions. The thirty-second of the se 
ries will take place on Saturday, Feb. 6th, at two o'clock, 
in Music Hall. B. J. Lang, Wulf Fries and Miss Anna 
M. Granger will participate. 

The Opera has been continued the present and final 
week with its varied excellence of performance. Our 
public are music-entranced, but this troupe has done 
much to diseuchant them. One of these days Boston 
will have a permanent opera. 

A knot of musically-grateful Bostonians having offered 
; Max Maretzek a complimenlary benefit during this sea- 
son, and the venerable operatic manager baving accept- 
ed it, it came off last evening at the Music Hall. 

Subscription books for every branch of business in 
Boston in which the solid men may manifest their pecu- 
niary interest in Mr. Gilmore’s Grand Musical Jubilee, 
are now being circulated. 

It is asserted that Miss Mundt, a daughter of Mrs. 
Clara Mundt, who writes the Mublback novels, is oom- 
ing to America to sing in Offenbach's operas. 

Christina Nillson, the Swedish singer, is an artist also 
in other forms. She wil havea statuotte in the next 
Paris exhibition of tina arts, and It 1s declared to be a 
work of much merit. 


Dramatic Notes. 

The comedy eutitled “The Needful,” which has been 
the latest attraction ai Seliryn’s, drags somewhat beavi- 
ly through the whole of the first act, during most of the 
pier-scene, aud also in a portion of the fourth act. The 
whole of the dialogue is ‘‘taiky’’ and commonplace, and 
the characters are exaggerations. It may be set down, 
ou the whole, a3 the poorest of H. T. Craven’s plays that 
have been performed in Boston. Yet the attempt to 
level pride of station, to pull down the mercenary ele- 
ments of would-be aristocracy, to oxalt avstract hon- 
esty, and to ennoble poverty—acoompanicd as usual by a 
mass of stilted sentiment and dul platitude—does not 
fail to please the supericial portion of tho audience. 
This play 13 founded, of course, upon a right idea, and it 
might have been worked up into an effective and suc 
cessful-acting comedy, but in construction and charac- 
terization it is weak, and the superb scenery which is 
lavished upon its production, and the naturalness of the 
acting, to which we alluded last week, does not save 
it from the equivocal success which is all that it de- 
serves. The acting of Mr. LeMoyne aad Mr. Griffiths— 
the former a hypocbondriac and the latter a moving 
mass of benevolence—is weil-considered, and produces 
the beat effect of the performance. Mrs. Barry is also 
good as a heroine who unites maaoy different, and, to 
some @xtent, antagouistic, traits of character. Mr. Rob- 
sou makes the servant grotesque. The scenery of this 


forts in this lineof art. Nothing equal to it has been wit- 
nessed in this city.—‘‘The Needful” will be withdrawn 
after the present week, and ‘She Stoops to Conquer,” 
with Mr. shewell, and other dramas, will be brought out. 
These will be followed by a series of operettas, such as 
Braham formerly rendered highly popular in London.-— 


late of the Afuseum, as one of the permanent members of 


course of friends. 
It has been our fortune to witness at first-class theaters | ) 
many dull and vapid plays, but in all our experience we 
have never seen One 30 nearly approaching imbecility as 
the so-called comedy of ‘ Flirtation,’’ produced at the | ¢ 


It is destitute of merit of any kind or degree, is unutter- 
ably stupid and foolish, and hardly can be paralleled by 
any other known three acts of weak drivel. Add to this 
the fact that Mr. Sheweil was incapable of repeating the 
text of his part, and the other circumstance that the 
fountain of real water on the stage made so much noise 


year to year—A. M. McPhail, Jr., doing busi- 


own FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS to the same amount | 
as the Government Bonds, and no more. 
area First Mortgage upon the entire road and all Its | 


The announcement of the accession of Mr. L. R. Shewell, | the length of time they have to run. The longest six 
per cent. gold interest bonds of the U.S. (the *81's) will 
be due in twelve yearz, and they are worth 112. If they 
had 30 years to run, they would stand at not less than 


Union Pacific should approach this rate. The demand 
for European investment is already considerable, aud on | 


Ausewn on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday evenings. | to g large premium. 


$26,500 per mile upon what for a long ume must be the 
ouly railroad connecting the Atlantic and Pacific States 
is PERFECTLY SECURE. 


MONWEALTH, BOSTON, SATURDAY, JANUARY 30, 1869. 





THE 


GROVER & BAKER - 
SEWING MACHINE CO., 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 





I@r SUNDAY AFTERNOON MEETINGS. | 
AT HORTICULTUBAL HALL, 
Third Discourse, NEXT SUNDAY, at 3 P. M., by 


MR. D. A. WASSON. Manufacturers of every variety of 
Subject —“ PoLrTIcaAL PROTESTaNTIsM.”’ e * 
Tickets at Fields, Osgood & Co.'s, and at Nichols & | Sewing Machines, 
Noyes’s. Any surplus above the expeuses of this Course 
to be given to a worthy public charity. it Jan. 30. ADAPTED TO 


2G CONVERSATION. —MR. A. BRON. | 
SON ALCOTT will holda public Conversation in the | 
Lower HorticcircraL Hatt, Tremont street, on 
SUNDAY EVENING, Jan. 31, beginning at 7} o'clock. 

Subject: The Religion of Health aud Temperance. 

Admission 25 cents, to be paid at the door. it Jan. 39. 


tg THE SPRING TERM OF THE NEW 
ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC (Boston 
Music Hall) commences February llth. Pupils are now 
received and classitied. Tuition $10 or #15, according to — 
grade. Send for Circular and Catalogue, or appiy to 
Jan. 18. 3t E. TovugJxzez, Director 


pany was thoroughly established years ago. They 


Are Surpassed by None 





ing, or performing any kind of 
Plain or Ornamental Sewing. 


GROVER & BAKER 


Sewing Machine Co., 





IB" RICHARD HARRINGTON, | 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LaW, 


Government claims prosecuted and colicctions prompt- 


ly attended to. 6m ten IR. far Branches in all the Principal Cities. 


IG SAMUEL M. HARRINGTON, HOUSE 


ATLORNEY-AT-LAW AND SOLIC: TOR IN CHANCERY. ; 
Orricr—838 MARKET STREET, { GOODS. 


Jan. 1s. om WILMINGTON, DEL. 


3" HENRY D. HYDE (late Assistant U. S. JAMES G. HAYNES 
Attorney), has resumed the practice of law at No. 30 | r 4 

Court Street, Boston. 30 Jan.2. | Nos 163, 164, aud 168 Harrison Ave. 
rer MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITU- | Stoves, Ranges, and Parnaces. 
TION, No. 48 Summer, corner of Arch: All moneys deposit- 
ed in this institution commence drawing interest on the | 
first day of each andevery month. Interest is paidonevery | Brushes Brooms, Mats, &c., &c. 
full ealendar month the money remains in the bank, there- | 
by securing to the depositor an average rate of interest ex- | Stoves, 
ceeding that paid by any other savings institution. All de 
posits, with the interest accruing thereon, are secured by a 











ed to. 


Dec. 19. No. 1, OLp StaTE Hovse. 





iar EDWIN MORTON, 
COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


Paris Exposition, 1867. 


THE ONLY MEDAL 


Ay 











Dec. 6 38 ScHOOL STREET, Bostoy. tf ' AWARDED TO ANY AMERICAN MANUFACTURER 
. - = | 8 
1000 MILES ' Chocolate and Cocoa 
pay ee | and the highest prize conferred on any manufacturer 


these articles at the Paris Exposition, has been awarde 
to W. BAKER & CO. 


UNION PACIFIC | 


Railroad 
ARE NOW COMPLETED. 


A3 600 miles of the Western portion of the lina, begin- 
ning at Sacramento, are also done, but 


267 MILES REMAIN 
To be Finished, to Open the Grand Through 
Line to the Pacifia This Opening will cere 
tainly take place easly this season. 


Besides a donation from the Government of 12,300 
acres of land per mile, the Company is entitled to a sub- 


ind flavor. Also, pure Cuocolate for 
all varieties of sweet Chocolate. 





trade of 


WALTER BAKER & C0., 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Pn Th . ol Eien ootee = antepinmiecspeh 

PAPER HANGINGS! 

For the Season!—Reduction of Prices! 
RENOVATED STORE: 


A LARGE AND FRESH AsSORTMENT 





sidy in U. S. Bonds on its line as completed and accept- — ORs 

ed, at the average rate of about $23,500 per mile, accord- Wi 

‘ng to the difficulties encouutered, for which the Gov- Fall and inter Styles 
ernment takes a second lien ag security. Whether sub- ee 


sidies are given to any other companies or not, the Gov: 
erumenut wi comply with aii its contracts with the 
Union Pacific Railroad Company. Nearly the whole 
amount of bonds to which the Company will be entitled 
have already been delivered. 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
AT PAR. 


By its charter the Company is permitted to issue ita 


FOREIGN AND AMERICAN 


Paper Hangings, 
We are now offering to the Retail Trade at the 
Most Satisfactory Prices! 





| where. 
i 


CHAS. H. BAKER & CO. 


These Bonds | 383 Washington Street, Boston 


PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST 
ARE 


PAYABLE IN GOLD. 


Such securities are generally valuable in proportion to 


THE RADICAL FOR 1869. 


With the issue of Tae Rapicat for January, the 
' Magazine enters upon its fifth volume, and appears in 
uew type, enlarged and improved. 

This is the only journal in America deroted to the 
Study of Ruligion from the standpoint of naturalism and 
sbsolute treedum. It does not alm to present a certain 
set of opinions, but to be a medium for the presentation 

' of the best floating free thought of the time. The cou- 


Religion as exhausted—even though there are sects with- 
out number claiming to have thrown ail light upon it. 
There seems to thei to be somewhat to learn, that the 
sects are not like to reach. 

| ‘Tuere is a large and steadily increasing number of peo- 
| ple in America who think for themselves; who have 
come to learn that the intellect is free-born; who ac- 
knowledge no authority but reason, and who have found 
that Religion is someting natural and universal. 

{HE KRaDIcaL Magazine represents this class. It isa 
medium for the treest expression of thought on religious 
aud social topics. 

During the year Tar RapicaL will contain reports of 
’ Mr. Alcott’s Conversations, and also, it {s hoped, of the 

addresses at the new Sunday megtings in Horticultural 


25. A perfectly safe First Mortgage Boud Iika the 


he completion of the work will doubtless carry the price 


—_ 


SECURITY OF THE BONDS. | 


It needs no argument to show thaia First Mortgage of 


The entire amount of the mort- 








that it was difficult to hear what any actor said, and our 
readers will gain some feeble idea of the annoyance | 8 
which was inflicted upon the audience. The play ts said | 
to be an adaptation, by Dr. J. S. Jones, of this city, ofa | 
French original. If such is the case, we hope that the 
doctor will not make a further attempt in a similar dl- 
rection. Fortunately Miss Annie Clarke’s fue imper- 
sonation of “Romeo” could be relied upon as an attrac- 
tive change of programme for Thursday, and Mrs. Far- 
reu came to the rescue as ‘‘ Meg Merrilies’’ on Friday. 
Other new pieces are to be rapidly brought forward. 
The engagement of the Elise Holt Troupe at the Olym 
pie closes with the present week, but they are to be traas- 
ferred to the Boston for a brief season. The uew bur- 
lesque which they lave produced is scarcely an improve 
ment upon its predecessor, except that it is, if anything, 
more ludicrous, and the performance has not materially 
increased public regard for the taleut of the young wo- 
meu who were 30 loudly heralded. To see Miss Holt 


0. 


0 





in dreas. 
engaging, and her pecullarly English accent, fora change, | 


rounds’ aud dances which she has executed here. The | 
others, we think, are less capable than Miss Holt. Mr. | 
James Lewis has supported them manfully, and for us | 
the orchestra aud the Morlacchi troupe have supplied 
the chief interest of the season. Nevertheless, the man- 
agement is to be commended four having afforded us a 
taste of the last imported sensation, meager though it | 
be. The company goes to the theater of helley & Leon's 

Minstrels, in New York, on the lith. A circus will come | 





upon the rock. The nation asks for peace. I 


rated here by the American Unitarian Assogia- believe we ask it, not less from the tortures of 








pn. LevERSTT. | armed conflict, than the pangs which result from 
outraging the principles by which our republic 
BRIEF NOTES. exists. We want the question of suffrage settled. 

—— “Let us hive peace” upon that, gleg, 


Gen. Grant has expressed the oplnien that the — pe of the best life-insurance offices in Boston 
Alabama treaty ought not to pass. ‘is the New England Mutual. The annual report 
Charles M. Ellis, Esg., succeeds the late Major shows that the number of members added the 
William Rogers as Commissioner of Insolvency past year was 569], upon whom insurance was 
for the third district of this State. | effected to the amount of $17,000,000. There are 


to this theater Dext Wevk. ' 


ment has proved arare sucogs3, both for them and for 
the management of the Theufre Comigue. They are to | 
be succeeded by the Galt Troupe of singers and dancers. 
‘ 

8 
Sunday Meetings. 





trance speaker, will give ber closing lecture on Sunday | 
afternoon, at 2} sicloas. Singing by a quartette choir. | 





i 





The “veteran soldiers’ of Connecticut seem . 21,000 members, with insurance to the amount } 
to understand Kilpatrick. They have given him | of $65,009,000. The losses paid during the year j 
@ service—plated silver outside aud soft metal ,have been $575,000. The net receip's for pre- | 
within. wiums and interest have been $3,000,000, and 
| after paying experses, losses, &c., the accumula- 
tion for the year was $1,800,000. The assets of 
the company amount to $6,800,000, out of which 
a surplus will be payable of $786,000. The com- 
pany is most excellently managed by Messrs. B. 
F. Stevens President, and J. M. Gibbens Secre- 
tary. : 

Government has given so libergl aid to the 
Union Pacific Railroad that it may be fairly de- 
nominated a national work. The government 
joan of bonds is made as the road progresses, and 
the company’s own bonds, to an amuunt equal to 
the national bond subsidy, Gnd @ ready sale. | 


Will. Cumback of Indiana, may as well spel 
out his first name in full hereetrer — William. 
The abbreviation to secure a propietic return to 
Congress is no longer of use. 

We regret that so active aud useful a citizen as 
William Endicott, Jr., of this city, should be dia- . 
abled by a fall upon the ice. He broke one of his 
wrists in this manner on Saturday last. 

Major. Rogers, of the Journal, found the Cali- 
fornian climate too severe for his malady, bron- 
chial consumption, and returned homewards after 
tour days’ tarry. He is now daily expected at 
New York. 


A scene for a painter of the good time that has years to run, pay 6 per cent. gold interest, the | 
come: Senator Wilson escorting Frederick Doug- principal is redeemable in gold, and they are, by 
lase into a levee of the Vice-Presilent elect. Nine provision of the pational charter, made e first | 
years ago vo colored man would tiave been ad-- mortgage upon the evtire line. A limited amount | 
mitted to suc! a place, except in tis capacity of | are offered for the present et oar and accrued 
& waiter! Interest, in currency. The bonds may be obtain- _ 

‘Lhose desirous of hearing Mrs. F. E. W. Bar- ed at the company’s offices in New York, or of | 





per, in one of her most tive lectures, cai of the advertised agents throughout the coun- y, James A. 
ugges' a ay ; | inser, York. city, suddenty, James 


have that pleasure at the Joy street church, on try. 


> 


These bonds are for $1,000 each, have thirty | Baal. 48. 
|” In ‘Charlestown, 24th inst., Carrie M., wife of William | __ 


Marriages. 


In this city, 20th inst., by Rev. L. L. Briggs. Mr. Chas. | 
A: Cook, of Orwell, Vt., to Miss Ida Emma, daughter of | 


| A. H. Mather, of this city. , containing a report of the progress of the work to that 
In Charlestown, 22d just, by Rev. Dr. Lambert, Mr. | date, and a more complete statement in relation to the 
| Yalue of the bonds than can be given in an advertise 


Robert Taylor to Miss Louisa Leavitt, both of Boston. 
Ta Medford, 18th inst., by Rev. J. C. Hurd, Mr. Wm 


per annum in gold. The present currency cost of this 
interost is less than $2,590,000 per annum, while the gross 
earnings for the year 1838, FROM Way BUSINESE ONLY, 


the detalls of which are as follows :-—~ 


once is to see her always, as her style uever changes, and | ‘tlic that must go over the through line iu a faw months, | 
her capacity is discovered at a glance. That capacity | when the great tide of Pacific coast travel and trade will | === 
' oousists in a vigorous display of animal spirits, archness | begin. It is estimated that this business must make the 
and piquancy of manner, and much taste and ingenuity | 6arulngs of the road from FIFTEEN, TO TWENTY XIL- 
Her petite and well-developed person is rather | LIONS A YEAR. 


is quite agreeable; but she is not a vocalist, which is | Who desire to luvest im them will find {t for thelr interest 
rather indispensable to sucoess in burlesque, and nothing | 0 d0 so at once. The price for the present is par, and 
of an actress, except in the rollicking, romping ‘‘walk- | accrued interest from Jan. 1 in currency 


The Lingards, also, have said farewell. Their eugage- Aud in New York, 
| At the Company's Office, No. 20 Nassau 8t., 


MUSIC HALL.—Mrs. Cora L. V. Daniels, the eloquent | And by the Company’s authorized Ageut? throughout 


Agents will look to them for their safe deltvery. 


Hall, by K. W. EMERSON JULIA WAKD HOWE 


and others. 
TERMS. 

SINGLE SuBSCRIPTIONS.—$4 a year, in advance. Sin- 
gle copies, 35 cents. 3 

CLUB RKates.—Two copies, 37; Five copies, $17; 
Twelve Copies, $40; Twenty copies, $50; The “ Ravi- 
caL” and the ‘*COMMONWEALTH”’ together, $6; The 
“ RapicaL” and the ‘ANTI-SLAVERY STANDARD” to- 
gether, $5.50. 

Al] communioations should be addressed to ‘Taz Rap- 
ldaL,”’ Boston, Maas. 


age will be about 330,090,000, and the interest $1,800,000 


DAN AVERAGE GF LESS THAN 700 MILES OF ROAD I¥ 
PEBATION, Were more than 


Five Million Doll:irs. 


From Passengers... ........... 124,008.07 8. M. MORSE, | Editors and 
“Freight... ease’ perme th J.B. MARVIN, § Publishers. 
te oy cone Be ys 61,428.03 Some Excerpts from the Press. 
cecil git Pe ORE at Pe 134,225.69 ‘We have in this handsome periodical a remarkable 
Rmceianowss., ttteeseccveeses 91,628.27 sign of the times. Among Its contributors are some of 
Creare. weeye........ 104,077.77 the best workers in the social problems of the times.””"— 
‘ _ freight...... 449,440.83 The Nation. 
Contractors’ men............ 201,179.09 “4 magazine which addresses itself thus courageous! 
material......... 480. to the discussion of great questions, and which can call 


upon such contributors, is sure to make its mark on the 
public. Wecommend it to all who are not too clozely 
wedded to their own opinions to tolerate freedom of in- 
quiry and earnest discussion.’’— Commonwealth. 


Total pe ...»-$5,035,661.61 
This large amount is only an indication of the immense 


—-- -——-—- ——--_, -- —+ -_— -——- ——— 
———-—— &--- - 


Furniture, Carpeting, 
and Crockery Ware. Glass, Brittannia. and Plated Ware. 
Tin, Wooden, and Japanned Ware. Family Hard Ware. 


Agent for Magee Furnaces, Cooking, Parlor, and Office 


All kinds of Sheet Iron and Tin Work promptly attend 


Baker’s Prepared Vocoa and Vanilla Chocolate are manu- 
factured from the finest Coooa, and are unequalled in quality 
fecti 3’ use, and 


Sold by grocers generally, and may be obtained by the 


°F Oall and examine our stock before purchasing else 


comedy is surpassingly fine. The * Pier at Rydo" dis- | equipments. | PR RE Soe as ae ee ee 
tances in conception, execution, warmth of coloring and THEY HAVE THIRTY YE eer SE is | RAD ICALISM IN RELIG- 
uaturaluess, auy of Mr. Heister's previous successful ef- | 1p CE NT. a notte. Y YEARS TO BUN, AT SIX } ION. 


ductors of Tue Kapical do not regard the subject of 





ARTISTIC GOODS 
| FINE ENGRAVINGS-—Standard subjects and sil | 


As the supply of these Bond the Novelties. | 
4 y y ese Bon S00 cease, 
cB — WATER COLORS—Of Cherubs, Madonnas, and va- | 


rious popular subjects 


CHRO™MOS—Gerwan, English, French and American, 
including all Prang’s popular subjects. | 


CARVED GOODS—French and Swiss. | 


PORCELAIN PICTURES —rom the celebrated | 
Dresden works 


| PARI ANS—Copeland's and other well known makers. 
Tasteful Framed Pictures & Frames to Order. | 


WILLIAMS & EVERETT'S, 


219 Washington 8St., 


(Opposite FRANKLIN STREET.) 
—aND BY-- 


re caas | 

Sen, Bankers, No. 59 Wall BIGELOW, KENNARD & C0.'8 | 
Ss 

he New importations this season, laclude an unusualiy com: | 


prehensive variety of 
WATCHES, GEMS, BRONZES, 
FRENCH MANTEL CLOCKS, 


— axuD— 


Subscriptions will be recefved in Boston at 
MATTHEW BOLLES & CO, 90 Stats street, 
c. E. FULLER & CO, 2 State street, 

TOWER, GIDDINGS & TORREY, /4 State street, 
STONE & DOWNER, 23 State street, 

B. W. GILBERT, 1 State street, 

SPENCER, VILA & CO., 13 Congegse street, 
PAGE, RICHARDSON & CO., 114 State street, 
NATIONAL HIDE AND LEATHER BANE, 
NATION AL BANK OF COMMERCE, 

FOGG BROS. & BATES, 2 Congress stroet, 
PYCUOTT & BENNETT, § State sfreet 

JOHN E. M. GILLEY, & Devonshire stroet, 











ohn J. Cisco & 


the United States | 
Bonde sent free, but parties subscribing through local 


A NEW PAMPHLET aND Map WaS ISSUED Ocr. lsr, 


The beat selections from the cities of | 





H Comming: to Miss Louisa M., daughter of Jas. Pierce. ment, which will be sent free on application a: the Com- ~ 
In West Medford, 25th {ust., by Rev. Edward E. Bale pany’: offices, or to any of the advertised agents. LONDON, 
and Rev. J. gro eat Y eat nen : 4 to Hen- | PARIS, 
ta Peirce. daughter of Col. Edward F. ‘ 
ig Frami ba : 2ist tust., by Rev. Mr. Davis, Chas. GENEVA, 


W. Kennard, of ton, to Charlotte A., daughter of 
Joseph A. White. of F 





JOHN J. CISCO, 


ROME, NAPLES, 











Yoncord, N.H., 20th inst., by Rev. F. E. Kittredge, ND VIENNA 
ot Comat: and Kev. Rowland Connor, of Boston, Mr. | Tregsurer, New York. : 5 AND I : 
Charles Pierce, of Somerville, to Miss Mattie T Watson, Jan. 2, 1500. &t Jan. 8. They also offer 
of C. ence Scmggnennanehen evtemrarmmwns 

n Unrivallied Stock of 
Deaths. OLD PAPERS! > 
In this city, 28d inst., John Felton, @ yrs. 6 mos. ‘ AMERICAN WATCHES, 


Zist inst., Emil Lawrence, infant son of Emil 4. and 
Groth 
Moin tot, Mrs. Elizabeth, widow of the late Noah 


inat., Helen Catlin, youngest daughter of Charlotte 
W.and John A. Ordway. 
In South Boston, Sth inst., Mary, wife of Warren §. 


FINE JEWELRY, 


5000 
For Sale Cheap, 


AT THIS OFFICE. 
The productions of their own and other Amerisan artisans, 





P. Knox, aud daughter of A. Porter, Esq, 22 yrs. @ mos. 
In Winchester, 2th inst.. of inflammation of the lungs, 


S. 8. Richardson, 6 yrs. 6 mos. 
In Salem, 19th imal. Mrs. Mary Rogers, widow of the 
late Mr. Jethro Pearson, #}—a airect descendant 
Martyr Rogers, and the fourth from Kev. John 
ers. of Lele fy oi 
In Haverhill, 2st iust., Arthur L., son of the late Dr. 
—— Drew, of Pirmouth, 40. 
otth inst, Mrs. Betsey D. Freeman, 
and Sophia Drew, 6. { 
youngest son | 


In New York city, su 


RANCIS W. BIRD & CQ. 


MANTPACTURSES OF 
HARDWARE, TACK, SCREW, CLOTH, THES, 
SHEATHING AND CARPET 
PAPERS 


and manufacturers, equal in quality to any im the world, 
AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
NEw sTORE, 
321 Washington &., 


AND TRUNK BOARDS. © (Corner West St.) 
East Walpole Mags. WHOLESALE DEPARTMENT. 
Wareheuse, No. 55 Water %., Bogsen. : Ne. 10 Wess ba 1 


equal temperature, bakes as eventy asa brick oven, aud that 
| without turning the article. 


ed for it. 


Family Use or Manufacturing Purposes. 
The reputation of the Sewing Machines made by this Com- 


In Stitching, Braiding, Cording, Embroider. 


Nc. 6 Patiseen Mate Srecct: , 34 Snmamer Se................... --++,-+ besten. 
WASHINGTON, D. € 495 Broadway.....................New Yerk. 
Sista rise ae 730 Chestnut St. ...... Philadelphia. 


FURNISHING 


guarintee fundof $200,000. 38m Dec. 26. | eC SIEBIE A cP a ee ee 
bw" PERPETUAL INSURANCE} < BAKER'S 
EFFECTED BY THE | aa . 
NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE CO., en CHOCOLATE AND COCOA. 


| 


| 


journal extant whicu can give suv large a Coree-doilars 


held by ita present readers. 


TERS fo ensure safety. Address 








“THE COMMONWEALTH.” 








| ENTERTAINMENTS. 
| THEATRE COMIQUE. 


An Independent and Progressive | J. WENTWORTH.... Lessee and Manager. 


The management respectfully announces that in order 
RADICAL REPUBLICAN JOURNAL, 





| to present an entirely new series of performances with 
| proper appointments, the theater will be closed on Sat- 


| “Ow MONDAY, Feb. 3, will be introduged £6 the Boe 
|} On IN » Feb. 8, w uced to the 
DEVOTED To | ton public, the GALT TROUPE 4 

ALL GOOD CAUSES, | of Singers and Dancers. It Jan. 20. 





Sa 


SELWYN'S. 


kad Mr. J. H. SELWYN. 
won (Saturday) afternoon, DOT; evening. THE NEED- 
| MONDAY—First appearance at this Theater of 


MR. L. R. SHEWELL, 


who wil! sustain the character of ‘Youn 4 
the Comedy of SHE STOOPS TO CON ‘oe 22 
TUESDAY — Douglas Jerrold’s Toseetio Drama, THE 
— be Cede rederic ae a3 Martin Hey- 
one . } wood), and NU SONG, NO SUPPER. 
Politics, Literature, Art and News. ' Each succeeding evening a favorite Comedy or Drama. 
| Box Office open from 9 A.M. till 10 P.M. 
ors oO 7. Overture at 7.30. Entertainment 
lt Jan. 30. 





| iii: tak 
| Especially Having a General Insereste | 





—-u— 


' 
ALL MATTERS PERTAINING TO | 
! 





| m at 7. 
closes at 10.39. 


HARVARD MUSICAL ASSOCIATION. — 
SEVENTH SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


ORIGINAL AND SELECYED MATTER | BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


From i i'arts of the World 





THURSDAY AFTERNOON, Feb. 4, at 33 o'clock precisely. 

tae | Part I.—Overtureto ‘‘Prometheus,’’ Beethoven; Aria 

| from ‘‘La Clemenza di Tito,"’ Mozart, sung by Mias Ap- 
‘ ° } DIE S. Ryan; Symphony iu E flat, No. 3 (first time in 
| The Highest Interest. | Boston), Sckumannz.— Part I.— Piano Concerto, in G, 


No. 4, Beechoven, played by Mr. Hvuéo Leonsarp; 

THE BOSTON | Songs by Mende/ssohn and Hider; Overture, ‘““Becalmed 
; at Sea, &c., Mendelsaohn. 

WEEKLY) | GF The outer doors leading to the Hail wil be kept 


Fe | closed during ihe jirst Overture. 
COMMONWEALTH” 


Tickets, with reserved seats, $1; for sale at the Musio 
Will be as outspoken and candid iu its utterances as it can | 


| Hall. li Jan. 30. 
afford to be and live, and as wide-awake, sprightly aod 
good-natured as the vitalicy of ita editor willallow. It 





INFORMATION 
RESPECTING THE 
GRAND NATIONAL JUBILEE 


—AND— 


MUSICAL CELEBRATION, 


| To be held tn Boston in the mouth of June, in commam- 
oration of PEACE. 





does not expect to reform the world, but it wil not go out 


of its way to avoid giving all shams, humbuggery aud pre- 
tension a blow whenever possible. 








uceeeded in pl 





That it has ing 8 portion of the commu- | 


nity, at least, we subjolu the following frow recent testimo- The price of a Season Ticket, admitting THREE per 

; 60a tO all Concerts, Public Kebearsals, aud other en- 
tertalnments that may take place within the Coliseum 
under the Festival Management has been fixed at ONE 
HUNDRED DULLARs. 

For the accommodation of ‘smilies aud friends, Season 
Tickets will be made (raxserudie ; aud it fs the opinion 
of the undersigned that those who can afford to sub 
scribe tor Season ‘Liokets—thereby securlug the best and 
most comfortable reserved scats—may, from the uumber 
of extra grand Concerts and entertainments which are 
in prospect, nd it far the wizest aud cheapest method in 
the end. 

<\rrangements are now belpg made to seud a separate 
subscription book through every promineut line of bust 
ness iu the city, as well as to ali peighboriug towns and 
cities. There are kind feciivg aud uberal iwtentiors on 
the part of all cilizeus to leud a heiping hand to brin 
about this most attractive, flaposiug, uarmonious an 
gigautic National Celebration aud Musical Festival that 
bas ever taken place either in Europe or America, and as 
soou as the merchants aud ygenutiemen of Boston, in the 
Valiuus branches of business, have uad an opportunity of 
answering the call that will be made upon tuem, the full 
list of naines aud amounts subscribed will be published, 
after which @ meeting of the subseribers will be called, to 
select committees inte whose hands all mutters connect- 
| ed Witu the Quuuces and other departments requiring the 
; uld and supervision of the citizens will be transferred. 
The books, records aud register of all things connected 
with the Festival will be vpen for ihe inspection of sub- 
seribers at all times. 

No moneys will be received until such time as parties 
Select their seats. Due announcement of the opeuing of 
tae Box Utice wil! be giveu to the public, aud tnose who 
subscribe before the atu of Marcy (about which Ume the 
list Will be publizbed) will be encitied, for a specitied 
Ume, to @ cuoice of seats, in prefereuce to those whe 
may not subscribe until atter tuat period. 

Gentiemen not engaged in any speciai line of business 
likely to be called upou, will uud u subscription book at 
U. Ditson & Co.’s Music Store, where names may be 
registered. 

abe organization and direction of the musical a3 well 
as of all other departiments, will be placed in the most 
| competent and experieuced bands. Ihe Grand Orches- 
j tra and Great Chorus wili probably include representa- 

Uves from every State, and from almost all tue principal 
| clides in the land. 
For the present, communications in relation to the 

Festival may be addressed to 


Jan. 20. P.S. GILMORE, Boston, Mase. 


NAMES OF SUBSCRIBERS 


pials:— 


Says ap eminent Judge of our State,— 


“You make too good a paper. My oniy complatat ts 
have to read the whole of it’ 


Says a prominent clergyman ,— 


“I enclose my subscription, for a vear, with unusual 
cheerfulness for such an occasion. It is not often that I 
think I get so surely my money's worth. The unoompro- 
mising radicalism of your paper Is ve'y refreshing. . . . 1 re- 
joice that Bost »n has one paper that steers by pnuciple and 
not by policy.” 


Says one of the Executive Councillors of Maseachusetts,— 
“Tam very much pleased with the Commonwealth. and 
read ic with great jiuterest. I hope .ou wiil continue to 
wield the axe manfally.”’ 


Says a well known ox-Professor of Dartmouth Uollege,— 
“It gives me pleasure to ant cipsto another year's reading 
of your sparkling, independent and patriotic paper.”’ 

Says an eminent teacher of New Bedford ,-— 

“T cannot do without the Cunmonwea.ta's sound, fresh, 
earnest werds in politics, its worthy uootice aud discussivo 


of social and sc.entific topics, aad its discriminating litera- 
ry articles.” 

A lady writes,— 

“T think your paper comes uearer than any viler to tell- 
ing the truth, the whole truth, aud nothiug but the truth. 
Christianity and peiitics seem to be more sadly dissevered 
than ever before, and it is hard to see anything very brigut 
abead But I trust we shall pot be wholly jeit to our own 
devices. You, at least, will have tue satisfaction of thiak- 
ing that you have done what you could.” 







The Commonweaith is one of the most steriiag, spirited 
weeklies in Massachusetts.— New Yorks Liseral Caristian. 


The Poston Cem noniweaith is one of the best of our ex 
changes. Itisa paper of progress, @ radicil of the best 
kind, and we are glad to know that it iy very succeasful.— 
Philadelphia City Item. 


The Commoniceaith is now an established ‘institution,’ 
and one of the most reidable papers, as well as one of ihe 
ablest exponents of radicalism, in the Union.—New York 
Evening Post. 


As a weekly ‘“‘Journal of Politics, Litera'ure Art and 
News,’ the Boston Commonweaita fills a higher and better 
place in our journalism than many of our other exchanges. 
Whatever is most trenchant and significaul ia political say- 
ing or writing; whatever has 4n essentja!l bearing upon tue 
state of opinion dnd the purposes of the great parties ; 
what is fresh, piquant and admirable iu current ilterary 
work, especially irom the pens of the gified authorhood 
which is one of the brightesc belongings of Boston and the 
region round about, is sure to be presented in it, baud- 
some columns, with a sutiliug countenance, in keeping 
with the gc spol of goodwill and bopefui human faith, woich 
it proclaims, and glories in upaoitiang. With so Gauntiess 
a hand at the helm, audits choice contributors aud corres- 
pondents, distributed from St. Louis to Paris, there is no | 


| For Season Tickets to the Great National Peace 
Jubilee received at DITSON & CU.’5 Music Store. 
Jan. dw. uw 





- SSS 
PRANG'S 


AMERICAN CHROMOS. 


TP" Ack for them at the Art 3!ocus aud Book Stores ~<A 


_ = Te te 





Ee 


worth of live reading to its subscribers us tue Common; ! Our Chromos are seut free, to any adivess wituin the 
wealih.— Taunton Gazette | United States, east of the Mississippi, - 
on receipt of price. 


These show the esteem io wich the Conmmoniwerula ts 








Terms of Subscription: 
a 
...20 | 


| “6 

| Prang’s “Chromo Journal,” 
| Issued quarterly, contains a complete descriptive catalogue 
j of our Chiomos, with special informa- 

tlop about the art 


One copy, one year, to city subseribers.. 
One copy, one year. to mail subscribers 





CR Remit funds in Money Oapers .or Reaistsxed Lete 





BLD™ Specimen copies of the Jovkyal ent to apy address 
on receipt of price. 


CHARLES W. SLACK, L. PRANG & CO., 





ISOS'TON. 
(“THE COMMONWEALTH,"’) Sa 
8 Bromdecld Street, near Washington Stre CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 


——— 








Z — = _ Se ee 
‘7 l'Y OF BOSTON.—Exrension or Wasu- 
INGTON STREET.—The Committee un Laying Ont 


BOSTON, MASS. 








PRATT & WENTWORTH, 


ALSO, TWELVE OTHEB FIRST PRIZES TAKEN DUBING 


Cooking Stoves in Economy, SIMPLICITY, CLEANLINESS, Bas- 
NG, RoastinG and Beactr. 


conveying it through the oven, saves from tweaty to thirty 
| per cent. of fuel. 


perfectly controlled and kept through an entire season with- 
| out rekindling. 


ing the grate. 


Well moulded. artistically designed aud smocth!+ cast, it is 
the most beautiful es weil as the mox serviceable Btove in 
| the market. 


FANCY GOODS NOVELTIES, | REM OVAL! REMOV AL ; 


_ AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 


|HAS BEMOVED 


' BEAUTIFUL GIFT BOOKS, | 


se ee | and Widoniog Streets will give a public bearing to the pe 
PEERLESS. | titioners for the extension & Ww asbington strent ihene bh 
ene | Portland street to Causewnry street, co WEDNESDAY, 
February $d, at J o’clock P.3J., at the Committee Kooi, 
FIRST GRAND PRIZE MEDAL | City Hail. Per order of tue Committee 
| Jan. Ww. lt NEW LON TALBOT, Chairman. 
AWARDED 


NITY OF BOSTON. —Worx ox Moow arp 
Lapber House —dealod proposals will be received 
at the Ouice of the Superiutendent of Public Bulldi 
—_ Sere gc lebruary 2, 1849, at ly o'clock M..,. 
: " urnjshiog all materials and dolug all tue labor required 
FOR THE CELEBRATED | to remodel Hook and Ladder Howse Xo. 1. o 
| ‘the Committee reserve the right to reject any or all 
“PEERLESS” COOKING STOVE, —— projo-un receives shi ag 
For plans aud specifications apply at the oMoe 
Ss pion For the Commute, FRANCIS KICHAKDS, 
Jan. W. lt Chairmag. 


THE EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE, | C1TY OF Bos CTON.—ExtENSION OF Broab- 


/ way.—in Board of Aldermen, January 26, 1860.— 
PARIS, 1867. W hereas, in the opinion of this Board, the eadbty and 
conventsnoe of the inhabitants require that Brondway 
} should be extended sixty fect in width from Federal 
| struet to Albauy street, crussing Foundry street, the Old 
| Culouy aod Newport Kaulrcad, Fort Pot Channel and 
| Lebigu street, a3 shown on plaus uumbered respectivel 
l aud 2, made by Tuomas W. Davis, City Surveyor, e 
} bearlog date Mey 1, lin7, aud deposited in the ouce 
, the said Cily Surveyor, the notheasterly line of the kaid 
| extension ot Broudway to be straight, aud to rauge from 
the easterly corner ot Broadway aud Federal street to 
| the easieriy corner of AlLevy aud W ay streete; and the 
SULtDWeoleliy une Of the sald extensiun to be paraliel to 
the sald uoriueasterly iine, aud sixty feet distaut there 
from, as ehown Ou the said plau-; toe giade of the said 
broadway to be at such an eievation thai tue clear height 
above Fountry street shali not be less than twelve fener; 
above ihe Uid Coiony aud Newport Kailroad not lees 
than fourtean fet, and above Lelizu street not less than 
twelve fvet—it is therefore hereby Urdered, That due uo- 
tice be given to the Uid Colony aud Newport Kailroad 
Company, South Boston Iron Company, Seth Adams, 
; Globe Works, Willian S. Perry, Bostou avd Albany 
It bakes quickly Kailroad Company, Heirs of Ldward Uaruey, Henry 
Acurrent of hot air coustantly passing | Lawn, Samuel A. Way, Alice C. Dri-col, aud all other 





THE LAST YEAR. 
The Best Cooking Stove Ever Made! 
FOR COAL AND WOOD. 





It is the ‘‘Pegrtess,’’ because it is superior to ali otber 


lst. Economy. A patented method of hea ing the air and 


2d. Siwpuicity. It is easily managed. The re can be 





3. Creantovess. No dust escapes whi.e shaking or dump- | 






4th. Baxinc. Ita large oven, wherein all parts are of 


6th. Roasting 


2 


through the oven so thoroughly ventilates .t that it roasts | parties Owniug or having any rignut: iu estates abutuag 
jaswelasatin kitchen. : : upon the said proposed extea:ion of Broe iway, as above 
6th. Beauty. Made of the best Iron, {% will not crack. described, that thi: Board intend to extend wae said 


, Street before mentioned, by taking portions of their land 
, and laying out the seme as a pubiie street; and also, that 
due notice be given to all per-ons and partes owning or 
having any rights in estates that wil! be benetited by 
said proposed exteusion, tuat this Board intend to assess 
a portion of the expenses thereof upon the estates so 
benefited, according to law; aud that MUNDAY, the 
eighth day of February, 149, at four o’clock, P M., is as- 
signed as the time for nearing any objectious which may 


Each Stove is Wargantep to be and to 10 4l/ that iscleim- 


PRATT & WENTWORTH, 





MANUPACTURERS, be made to sald taking and laying out, or to said assese 
; Ment. 4 F. secLEaky, City Clerk. 
87, 89 and 91 Nerth Sireet, Boston. Jan. 3). 2t 
For sale by our agents throughout the country. sae == 














CALIFORN:i4 PACKETS. 


ooo oe oe eee -_-- 


a WINSOK’S REGULAR LINE FOR 
SAN FRANCISCO, 


ca” From Long Wharf. 
Toe Spicndid New Extreme Clipper-Ship 
CENTALUR, 





THE 


FOSTER oe. Lp aene enn ita .ComMMarprn. 
| Thissuperb snip was built at Zast Boston, after the 
same model of that maguiucen: ship ‘Star of Hope’; 
has pow about () tons of ber cargo on board, and wili 


| bave atch. 
| NATH’L WINSOR & CO., 


| _ 127 State 5t., corner of Broad. 

| Maesrs. Stevens, Baker & Co., Agents in ban Francisco 
Jan. 9. u 
| 
} 


FROM 86 CORNHILL 

= 

164 Tremont Street, 
OPPOSETE THE COMMON 


—— 





Pel GLIDDEN & WILLIAMS’ LLNE FOR 


sa” From Lewis Wharf 3 


CHILDREN’S PICTURE BOOKS, | The A) clipper-ship ae 
TEST NTS. "| IVAN ’ 
eer ae _— | ALBERT HERRIMAN................ Commaxvss, 
| TH loading for the abo rt. 
@BBATH SCHOOL LIBRARIES. fA pag ema well ventilased, and inal re 
—_— pects t- ‘ avi e en ts, 
early delivery of their , 
R BROUGHTON JR. : eee treiebe, apply tO GLIDDEN & WILLIAMS, 16 
5 5 


State street. 
_ Best Son Francisca, Mesars. Williams, Blanchard 
Q. 


Depositary- Jan. 9. 
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Something About Book-Titles. 


BY TOM FOLIO. 
’ 


{From the Boston Transcript.] 

“What's in a name?” Everything, nearly, 
Miss‘Capulet. We are all more or less the victims 
of names. With the magic of a name armies are 
led to victory; and under familiar, patriotic names 
our fierce political battles are fought. History is 
little else than a long beadroll of names. In fact, 
names, as an English thinker says, govern the 
world, 

Authors, philosophers, inventors and men of 

science, as well aa quacks, jockeys and _politi- 
cians, all know the potency of names, and ransack 
heaven and earth for strixing and effective appella- 
tions for their wares. <A Wiappily-named pill or 
poem is pretty sure of success. Much of Dick- 
ens’s popularity is owing to the significant names 
of his characters. The mere titles of Charles 
Lamb’s essays prove Elia to be a humorist and a 
genius. The original names of Thackeray’s 
masterpiece was “Pencil Sketches of English 
Society.” In alucky hour the author re-named 
the work, and called it “Vanity Fair.” Haw- 
thorne, I think, is very happy in his title. What 
better name could there be for a collection of 
stories reprinted from the annuals and the maga- 
zines than ‘““I'wice-Told Tales?” A genial critic 
says that the caption of one of the papers in the 
“«Mosses’’—th2 delicious ‘‘Buds and Bird- Voices” 
—is better than any common work in fifty folio 
volumes. ‘The House of the Seven Gables’’— 
what a quaint and attractive name is that for a 
romance. The great immediate success of ‘The 
Scarlet Letter’ was no doubt partly due to the 
tantalizing suggestiveness of its titles. The names 
of most of the Waverley novels are admirable, but 
Scott did not invent them all. The title of ‘‘Rob 
Roy” was suggested by Constable, the publisher, 
who plumed himself greatly therefor, and, upon 
the day of publication, went strutting up and 
down his shop, muttering to himself, ““By —, J am 
almost the author of ‘Waverley’ myself?” ‘‘Red- 
gauntlet” was originally called ‘‘Herries,” which 
title Ballantyne and Constable induced Scott to 
change to the name by which the story is now 
known. The bvoksellers sey that the mere title 
of Charles Reade’s ‘‘Love Me Little, Love Me 
Long,” has sold thousands of that work. But 
many a man, as Mr. Shandy maintained, has 
been Nicodemus’d into nothing, and many a book 
for the want of an impressive title has remained 
unsold upon the booksellere’ shelves for the moths 
to batten upon. 

Beckman, the German publisher, said he never 
would print a book whose title did not please the 
public; ‘the knew by experience that the best 
books won or lost through their titles.” One 
reason, undoubtedly, why Byles Gridley’s learn- 
ed and original work met with no success was 
because it lacked an attractivename. That popu- 
lar novel, “The Old English Baron,’’ found no 
purchasers under its original title of ‘The Cham- 
pion of Virtue.” Hazlitt said that Lamb’s un- 
fortunate farce, ‘‘Mr. H——,’’ would have been 
successful had it been better named. 

Good names, however, do not abound, but on 
the contrary, as Givillim says, as quoted in ‘‘The 
Doctor,” there are more things in the world than 
there are names for them. According to Long- 
fellow, Matteo Maria Bojardo set all the church 
bells in Scandiano ringing because he had found 
a name for one of his heroes. Disraeli thinks 
that were it inquired of an “ingenious writer’’ 
what page of his work had occasioned him most 
perplexity, he would often point to the title-page.” 
It was said of Charles Lamb that he could do 
anything for a book but give it atitle. In the 
introductory chapter of “The Indicator,’ Leigh 
Hunt gives an amusitig account of the difficulty 
he had in finding a name for that work. There 
is one good thing, he says, which the hunt after 
a title is sure to realize—‘‘a great deal of despair- 
ing mirth.’”? The strange appellations by which 
books have been called show, says Doctor John- 
son, that the authors were distressed, like the 
natives of America, who come to the Europeans 
to beg a name. 

*Tis said that G. P. R. James, after success- 
fully naming one hundred novels and romances, 
could find no suitable title for his hundred and 
first work, and was forced to call it ‘A Story 
Without a Name.” Some of James’s successors 
in the pleasant and profitable art of novel-writing 
evince great poverty in the invention of titles, 
and would do well to name their books after the 
easy and ingenious manner Mr. Bumble named 
the foundlings:— 

‘How came he to have any name at all?’’ said 
Mrs. Mann. ‘The beadle drew himself up with 
great pride, and said :— 

“1 inwented it.’’ 

“You, Mr. Bumble!”’ 

“I, Mrs. Mann. We name our foundlings in 
alphabetical order. The last was a S—Swabble. 
I named him. This was a T—Twist. I named 
him. The next one as comes will be Unwin, and 
the next Vilkins. I have got names ready made 
to the end of the alphabet, and all the way 
through it again, when we come to Z.” 

“Why, you’re quite a literary character, sir!’’ 
said Mrs. Mann. 

‘Well, well,” said the beadle, evidently grat- 
ified with the compliment, ‘‘perhaps I may be, 
perhaps I may be, Mrs. Mann.”’ 

Great and famous authors sometimes borrow 
the names of their books from the title-pages of 
old neglected works. ‘The title, as well as the 
fable, of Longfellow’s medieval poem, ‘‘The 
Golden Legend,” is centuries old. The name of 
George Eliot’s late production is not new; Mid- 
dleton and Rowley are the authors of a play en- 
titled ‘“‘The Spanish Gypsy.”” Let an eminent 
writer invent a taking title, and the literary 
Browns, Joneses and Robinsons will seize upon 
it instantly for a label to their own lucubrations. 
Miss Mitford felicitously named her collection of 
rural sketches and stories “Our Village;’’ and so 
popular was the work, and so apt the title, that 
imitators soon appeared with ‘‘Our Town,” ‘“‘Our 
Parish,’ “Our Street.” etc. Here are the mi- 
metic titles of a few of the works called forth by 
the remarkable success of Disraeli’s ‘Curiosities 
of Literature,” ‘‘Delights of Literature,” ‘ Varie- 
ties of Literature,’’ ‘‘Delicacies of Literature,” 
“kelics of Literature,’’ and ‘Pleasures, Objects 
and Advantages of Literature.”” For a while af- 
ter the publication of Irving’s chef d’uvre; the 
booksellers’ counters were bountifully supplied 
with “Sketch Books” of various kinds—‘“The 
Oriental Sketch Book,” “The Naval Sketch 
Book,”’ “The Paris Sketch Book,’’ and ‘The 
Irish Sketch Book.”’ 

Fuller says it is a vanity to affect ‘‘a title- 
learning,”’ as if, ‘‘with the mice, we had crept 
through the crannies of all libraries.’’ And yet, 
so full and copious were the titles of many of the 
boaks published in the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries, that a poor scholar could get the 
gist and subtance of a work by studying the title- 
page thereof at the bookseller’s counter, just as 
the poor news-lover, who can ill afford to pay 
four cents for the Zranscript, can read the news 
on the bulletin-board for nothing. 

The title of William Penn’s first work is ‘Truth 
Exalted, in a Short but Sure Testimony against 


all those Religions, Faiths and Worships that | 


have been formed and followed in the darkness 


ot Apostasy; and for that glorious Light which | 


is now Risen and Shines Forth in the Life and 
Doctrine of the despised Quakers, by W. Penn, 
whom Divine Love constrains, in Holy Contempt, 
to trample on Egypt’s Glory, not fearing the 
King’s Wrath, having beheld the Majesty of Him 
who is Invisible.’’ 
nonsensical book. But the critical judgments of 
a man who can see no wit in “‘Hudibras” and no 
— and beaut 
Jream’’ are not final. 

An amusing peculiarity of old book titles is 
their quaintness. Rabelais himself (I have read 
and chuckled over his catalogue of the library of 
St. Victor) could not invent such old and bizarre 
names as you will find in the title-pages of old 
English books. The illustrious obscure of the 
days ot Elizabeth, James, Charles and Cromwell 
seem to have “lavished all the riches of their 
wit’ upon the title pages of their works. 


the seventeenth century, ‘‘to prefix a fantastical 
title to a book which is to be sold; for, as larks 
come down to a day-net, many vain readers will 
tarry and stand gazing like silly passengers at an 
antic picture in a painter's shop, that will not 
look at a judicious piece.” 

Indeed, so excellently Dad and ingeniously in- 
appropriate were some of these titles, that they 
have outlived the books before which they were 
placed, and have given their inventors a peculiar 
and by no means an upenviatte fame. Many a 
once popular novel and admired poem and com- 
mended treatise ate sunk fathoms deep in the 
great ‘‘pool of oblivion,’’ but the lovers of litera- 
ture and the students of old catalogues still smile 
at the quaint and curious titles of the painful and 
soporific uctions of the puritan muse. 

Samu 


Among the works of the voluminous Rictiard 
Brathwait is a satirical poem entitled ‘Pasquil’s 
Night Cap; or an- Antidot for the Head Ache.” 
The work upon which Shakespeare is said to have 
founded the “‘Winter’s Tale,” is called “For- 
tune’s Tennis Ball,” by Robert Greene, the dra- 
matist, and the author of “A Quip for an Up. 
start , OF a Quaint Dispute betweene 
Velvet-breeches and Cloth-breeches.” This last- 
named curious tract is reprinted in the Har- 
lem Miscellany. ‘‘Folly in Print’’ is the title of a 
volume of poems published in 1667, which title, 
Southey somewhere remarks, might be sufficient- 


ie nats ere ano 





ly appropriate for many such collections. Wil- 
pe Cue. a Scottish poet, brought out a 
volume of verse in 1640, which he called ‘‘The 
Gushing Tears of Godly Sorrow.” Prynue, au- 
thor of the ‘‘Histrio-Mastix,” wrote a tractate on 
“The Unloveliness of Love-Lockes.” Samuel 
Rowland composed a metrical history of several 
“infamous rebels and heretiques,”” which he wit- 
tily and wickedly entitled ‘‘Hell Broke Loose. 
The quaint and homely George Withers named a 
volume of satirical essays “Abuses Stript and 
Whipt.” Somebody in the Bh see spect sg | 
age” of Cromwell wrote a work on charity, an 
entitled it “Hooks and Eyes for Believer's 
Breeches,” and another unknown author called 
his treatise on purgatory “A Fan to Drive Away 
Flies.” 

“A most Delectable Sweet Perfumed Nosegay 
for God’s Saints to Smell At’ is the name of a 
pamphlet published in 1686. A strange and lu- 
dicrous title is this: ‘‘A Sigh of Sorrow for the 
Sinners of Zion, breathed out of a Hole in the 
Wall of an Earthly vessel, known among men by 
the name of Samuel Fish.” This odd “Fish” 
was a Quaker, but not, I should say, one of those 
‘early Quakers” whom Elia bids his readers to 
love. Here is another equally as good, or rather 
as bad; ‘‘A Reaping-hook, well tempered. for the 
Stubborn Ears of the coming Crop; or, Biscuit 
Baked in the Oven of Charity, carefully con- 
served for the Chickens of the Church, the Spar- 
rows of the Spirit, and the sweet Swallows of 
Salvation.” 3 

And although authors in these ‘‘juice-drained 
later times” are not equal to the invention of 
such titles as those quoted above, quaintness and 
oddity are not yet banished from title-pages. The 
names of Walking Stewart’s books are as eccen- 
tricas the man himself. Peacock entitled his 
amusing satires on the follies of the nineteenth 
century, ‘‘Headlong Hall’’ and “Nightmare Ab- 
bey.” ‘“‘A Queer Book” is the name James Hogg 
gave toa volume of his poems. Charles Lamb’s 
contemplated series of articles for Moxon’s mag- 
azine, The Englishman was entitled ‘‘Peter’s 
Net.”? Leigh Hunt wrote some pleasant essays 
for the Examiner under the fanciful name of 
“The Wishing Cap.” Sala is the author of a 
volume of essays called ‘‘Breakfast in Bed; or 
Philosophy Between the Sheets.”” The original 
title of Sir Francis Head’s “A Faggot of French 
Sticks,” was “Allin My Eye.” ‘The Lady Em- 
meline Stuart Wortley is the author of a book 
entitled ‘‘ Andsoforth.”’ 





Jean Paul wrote a series of moral and satirical 
: sketches upon such subjects as ‘‘Literature,” 
‘Theology,’ “Family Pride,’’? ‘‘Women and 
Fops,” and published them in a volume entitled 
“The Greenland Lawsuits.” Another collection 
of his essays and sketches are called ‘‘Selections 
from the Papers of the Devil.” The late N. P. 
Willis was an excellent hand at a title. His ‘‘Pen- 
cilings By the Way,” his ‘‘Inklings of Adven- 
ture,” his ‘“‘Letters from Under a Bridge,” etc., 
were popular works in theirday. He named a 
‘ collection of odds and ends ‘‘The Rag-Bag,”’ and 
+a volume of his newspaper writings ‘‘Hurry- 
graphs.” “A Lift for the Lazy” is the title of 
! a compilation of useful and interesting facts. Ik 
Marvel ingeniously entitled a volume containing 
nine stories and sketches ‘“‘Seven Stories, with 
Basement and Attic.’’ Phillips, Sampson & Co. 
published a work—a collection of newspaper 
stories and essays, I believe—called “This, That 
and the Other;’’ and Mr. Hale has just brought 
out a volume of his tales under the peculiar and 
characteristic title of ‘If, Yes, and Perhaps.” 
Montaigne said that Henry the Second was fain 
to call one of the Queen’s maids of honor by the 
general name of her family, her own being so 
difficult to pronounce or remember. The titles 
of many books are like the name of this maid of 
honor—difficult to pronounce or remember. The 
public do not like hard words, and will not readi- 
ly buy a work whose title they cannot pronounce; 
and a book whose name is not easily remembered 
is pretty sure of being read only by ‘‘the happy 
few.’’ A hard name upon the title-page was che 
stone that sunk many an “‘elaborate product of 
the midnight toil” in the “waters of oblivion.’’ 
But there is magic in such a singular and signifi- 
cant title as ‘‘If, Yes, and Perhaps.” No dull or 
commonplace book ever had such a fresh and sug- 
gestive name. ’Tis quaint and odd and peculiar, 
I grant you; and so is the author himself and all 
he writes. His bush is an honest bush, and gives 
a true and just idea of the wines sold within. 
But if you do not like these hght and sparkling 
wines, do not, I pray you, tear down the bush 
which the honest vintner has hung out at the door. 
Agassiz can construct a fish from one of its 
bones; and should all of this volume be lost ex- 
cept its title-page, a critic in the fortieth or fif- 
tieth century would be able, after pondering pro- 
foundly on these simple words, ‘If, Yes, and Per- 
haps,’’ to give a shrewd guess as to the qualities 
and peculiarities of the whole work. Thoreau 
says a beautiful thin sack is woven around the 
seed of the pine tree, with a handle to it such as 
| the winds can take hold of, and it is then com- 
mitted to the wind, expressly that it may trans- 
port the seed, and this it does, the naturalist adds, 
as effectually as when seeds are sent by mail in a 
@ifferent kind of sack from the patent office. The 
@tle of Mr. Hale’s story book is a ‘‘handle”’ such 
as fame will readily take hold of; and she will do 
with the book what the wind does with the pine’s 
seed— disperse it all over the land. 


“Warrington.” 


SHARP HITS ALL ROUND. 


{From the Springtield Republican.) 
THE NEW JUDGES. 

Probably, like all the rest of the governors, 
Governor Claflin has fallen into the error that 
the appointment of a judge of the Supreme or Su- 
perior court is a matter in which the bench and 
bar alone have an interest. On all sides it is said 
that ‘the court’’ wanted Judge Ames, and it is 
also pleaded that ‘‘the bar” are pleased, or satis- 
fied, though some people say ‘the bar’’ are not 
satisfied. I have not heard what the deputy-sher- 
iffs and door-keepers think of the appointment, 
| though I do not see why their opinions should 
not be allowed to have weight as well as that of 
“the bar.” The convenience of parties, the dis- 
patch of business, the administration of justice, 
the interest of the people to discourage litigation 
and legal quibbling,—these considerations never 
| occur to any governor. But if Judge A is more 
polite than Judge B to “‘the bar,” or less likely 
| than Judge C to snub a stupid or corrupt law- 
yer, then Judge A has the preference. I hear 
Judge Ames eulogized as a man who can state a 














which he wag expected to decide a case, a deci- 
sion which was promptly overruled, as you will 
see by referring to the 8th, 9th or 10th of Dryas- 
dust (I forget the volume.) This is Judge Rock- 
well. I have forgotten the grounds of the deci- 
sion in which Rockwell was overruled, but sup- 
pose the reason to be grounded on the traditional 
blindness of justice iteelf. If the goddess could 
not read the statute, of course her ern rep- 
resentative, the juror, ought not to be allowed to 


of Judge Colt, admirable on and off the bench, I 


illustrious statesman whose name it bears.” 

THE ELECTION OF SENATOR. 
The reiction against State-rights has induced 
Congress to pass a very stupid and impertinent 


There are plenty of objectionable features in it, 


lature is found which has a Senate and a House 
of differing politics, or with different candidates. 
The constitution of the United States provides 
that each state shall have two Senators ‘‘chosen 
by the Legislature thereof.’’ Yet in this statute, 
passed in 1866, Congress has provided for an 
election, in certain cases not at all unlikely to 
happen, by a body not the Legislature of the 
state. Our constitution defines what the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature is. It says, “The department 
of legislation shall be formed by two branches, a 
Senate and House of Representatives, each of 
which shall have a negative on the other.” Two 
hundred and forty Representatives and forty Sen 
ators meeting in joint convention, with the pre- 
siding officer of either one of them in the chair, 
do not constitute the ‘‘ Legislature” of this state. 
There is not a legislative function which they 
can perform. There is a provision of the United 
States’ constitution that Congress may by law 
make regulations as to the “times” and ‘‘man- 
ner’ of electing Senators, but it is absurd to say 
that this conveys the power to enact that a body 
cf men who are not the “‘Legislature”’ can elect. 
The constitution is explicit that “the Legislature” 
shall elect; and yet the statute says a body not a 
Legislature, not two bodies with a negative on 
each other, but one body without any legislative 
power or legislative officers, or even a record, 
shall perform this duty. Some of the special pro- 
visions of this act make the matter still worse. 
Under it, if one branch refuses to go into joint 
assembly, the other, or such members of it as 
choose to get together, is empowered to elect. 
And I believe it is proposed by some members of 
the Legislature to strengthen this absurd statute 
by a state law. Mr. Sumner, I believe, is one of 
the defenders, if not the author of this new meth- 
od of electing Senators. It grows out of the dread 
of state rights. 
fired the first shot at Fort Sumter, labelled his 
shot ‘‘State-rights,’”’ it is thought important that 
all State-rights should be abolished. 

“So when the blind boy snuffed the morning rose, 
A bee stung quick his unsuspecting nose; 

And evermore he railed against the flower, 
Thinking each rose a dangerous insect bore.” 


I suppose the pretext for this statute is the sup- 
posed necessity of having every State represented 
in the Senate. There is no such necessity. At 
any rate, the State is the Lest judge of the mat- 
ter. If its representatives cannot agree upon a 
Senator, they should be allowed to go unrepresent- 
ed, as long as they please,or until, under the 
usual processes, they find themselves able to 
agree. It is curious to recollect that Mr. Sum- 
ner could not have been elected in 1851 if this 
statute had then existed, for it requies a viva 
voce vote, and only the secret ballot could have 
elected him. 
THE TRUTH OF HISTORY. 

T notice in the Journal of yesterday an instance 
of the way history is made up. That paper says 
the last State convention adopted a resolve in fa- 
vor of the return of Mr. Sumner, ‘drawn up in 
just terms of commendation and approval, and 
with all the felicity of expression that might be 
expected from the pen of Richard H. Dana. Mr. 
Dana, according to my recollection, endeavored 
to avoid this question, and would have been very 
glad to get rid of it. I blame him not for this, 
for there was no need of passing any resolution 
on the subject. One or two other instances of 
misinformation as to political matters in this 
State now occurto me. Inseveral of Mr. Dana’s 
speeches last fall, Gov. Andrew is eulogized as 
the author of the law of 1862 paying interest on 
our bonds in gold. Fortunately, said Mr. Dana, 
Massachusetts had an honest and great governor, 
—lI don’t pretend to quote the words, but only 
the idea. The fact is, Gov. Andrew had noth- 
ing to do with originating this law. It was re- 
ported by Henry L. Pierce of Dorchester, chair- 
man of the finance committee, on an order offered 
by him. Another case: Gen. Butler said in one 
of his speeches that his efforts for a ten-hour law 
resulted in electing a Democrat and Free-Soil dele- 
gation to the Legislature from Lowell, which 
delegation made those parties strong enough to 
elect Mr. Sumner to the Senate. The fact is 
Lowell did not have any Democrats or Free-Soil- 
ers in the House in 1851, when Mr. Sumner was 
chosen; but in 1852 and 1853 the coalition car- 
ried the city. 

GEN. BUTLER. 

I see that my friend ‘‘Templeton,” the corres- 
pondent of the Hartford Courant, has been put 
upon the defensive by the Advertiser in the mat- 
ter of Gen. Butler’s recent onslaught against a 
gold and silver currency and common sense. 
And the Advertiser intimates that it is ready for 
a plea or confession from some of the rest of us, 
who supported the General. It is a brand-new 
idea that the supporters of a successful candidate 
are bound to stand by everything he does, or 
confess themselves sinners whenever he is de- 
tected in doing or saying a foolish thing. But it 
is the privilege of the defeated to cry, “Aha!’’ 
and “Now what do you say!” If anybody went 
bail for Butler, and agreed to be mulcted in any 
sum in case he should be found waging war on 
the laws of trade and the course of history, why 
let the foolish person suffer, amidst the jeers of 
the bystanders. But I know of no such person. 
It seems to me, also, that there has been no such 
general disapprobation of But!er’s speech, by the 
classes represented by the Advertiser; as to justify 
us in supposing that he has lost ground in the es- 
timation of the conservative and mercantile class- 
es. There have been some very good squibs 





‘against it; but no genuine and downright indig- 


legal proposition in the purest English of any | ation. When the General proposed to tax the 


| man on the bench. The late Nathaniel Haw- | bonds, the monied world was in an uproar, but I 


| thorne had the material for an excellent judge, if 
| this is the proper test. I believe Judge Ames is 
; Not quite so famous as some of his associates for 


| industrious search among the mouldy records of | 


do not believe his recent speech has hurt him a 
particle in Wall or State street. It is too much 
in the line of the policy of the business men to 
be seriously objected to. Postpone gold for two 


do so. Ah! when I think of Judge Rockwell and , 
withdraw all offensive sarcasm, or attempts at | 
sarcasm, against Berkshire, and bid Mr. Taft wel- | 
come to the judgeship if he can get it. ‘‘Burke- | 
shire” is, as the fellow said who gave the toast at | 
the agricultural dinner in Dalton, ‘‘worthy of the | 


law prescribing the mode of electing Senators. | 


which will show themselves whenever a Legis- | 


Because old Mr. Ruffin, who | 


_ SUPERIOR 
CABINET FURNITURE. 


BEAL & HOOPER 


OFFER AT THEIR 
SALESROOMS, 
3 AND 4 HOLMES BLOCK, 
HAYMARKET SQUARE, 


BLACK WALNUT CHAMBER SETS, 


—AND— 


| the altar of successful wrong. There are men 
_who trample under foot the very standards that 
| proudly floated over them. There are mer base 
enough to lift their hands against the very rights 
‘for which they once up-lifted swords. We are 
not such. For us principle is principle, right is 
Tight, yesterday, to-day, to-morrow, forever ! 
' Submission to might is not surrender of right. 
We yield to the one, but shall never vield up tke 
other.’ 


WINTER Cominc.— 

I’m glad we have wood in store awhile, « 
For soon we must shut the door awhile, 
As winterly winds may roar awhile, 
; And scatter the whirling snow. 
The swallows have now all hied away, 


HALLET & CUMSTON, 


Manutacturers of Piano-Fortes 


Being now the oldest manufacturers in the city, 


Having been Established since 1833, 


and having recently ERECTED A LARGE AND COMMO- 
DLOUS FACTORY 


For the Manutacture of 


PIANO-FORTES, 


we are prepared to furnish the public with instruments that 
are UNSURPASSED BY ANY IN THE MARKET 


Second-hand Pianos takentn exchange. Pianos to let 





And most of the flowers have died away, 
| And boughs, with their leaves all dried away, 
. Are windbeaten to and fro. 
Your walks in the ashtree droves are cold, 
Your banks in the timber’d groves are cold, 
Your seats on the garden coves are cold, 
Where sunheat did lately glow. 


No rosebud is blooming red to-day, 

No pink for your bre ist or head to-day, 

O’erhanging the garden bed to-day, 

Is nodding its sweet head low. 

No more is the swinging lark above, 

And air overclouded dark above, 

So baffles the sun’s last spark above, 

That shadows no longer show. 

So now let your warm cheek bloom to-night, 

While fire-flames heat the room to-night, 

Dispelling the flickering gloom to-night, 

While winds of the winter blow. 
—Barnes’s ‘‘Rura! Poems.”’ 

NaMEs OF Boston STREETS.—In naming the 
streets of a city, it is desirable to make the names 
historic monuments of the men and events of past 
history. We erect, at considerable expense, 
statues—not always most pleasing—to Webster 
and Franklin and Everett. But, at no expense, 
we can preserve, in our streets, the memory 
of wise and good men, whose feet have formerly 
walked in them. Something of this has béen 
‘done; but why should it not be carried out mere 

systematically, and not be left to accident? e 
have in Roan, Hancock and Adams, Bowdoin GEORGE N. COMER, A. M., 

‘and Boylston, Chauncy and Channing, Endicott | and attended by upward of fifteen thousand students, 
‘and Leverett. But many of the most eminent of | possesses the confidence of the community, and has 
| our historic characters are not thus remembered. | thereby peculiar facilities for procuring suitable EMPLOY- 


BLACK WALNUT PARLOR SETS. 


new Factory, on an entirely new model, in which ma- 
chinery of the best and most perfect description per- 
forins the great part of labor done heretofore by hand, 
and by its use our PRICES are constantly 


REDUCED 


to the lowest points a good article can be produced at. 


BEAL & HOOPER, 


Jan 23. MANUFACTURERS. tf 


BOOK-KEEPING, 
NAVIGATION, MECHANICAL DRAWING, &C. 


COMER’S 


COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, 


BOSTON. 








This model Institution, conducted for twenty-eight 
years past, by its FouNDER and PRESIDENT, 





'Salverte, whose essay, in French, in two vol- mxnr for its graduates, one or more of whom will be | ——- 


i ae 


,umes, on the “Names of Men, Nations, and | found in almost every Mercantile house in Boston, with 
Places,” is classical, says, ‘‘The history of the | large numbers in other cities—while its Nautical, Engi- 
, names of streets belongs to the history of a town; | neering, Drafting, &c., eleves, are distinguished in the 
they often recall the periods of its enlargement | Naval, Merchant, Military and Civil Service throughout 
ie decoration. These names are also a sort of | the world. 
' 

peer bg Sag Pg -. ngage FOREIGNERS, and _ persons whose early education 
'followed noble inspirations. The names of our | 24 been neglected, have special attention, 
/streets have recalled our victories, our artists, Separate Department for Ladies. 
‘our distinguished writers, our heroes who died! No CLASSES. Students ofall ages recéive individual 
fighting for their country. Such 1e the charm of | instruction, and may enter any business DAY or EVENING, 
this method that we wonder why it is not adopt- Se Sige geese é 
ed wherever social man has a sense of his dignity. FOR SALE, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
In London, I should involuntarily ask for the| Comer’s PeENMANSHIP MADE Easy. Fifth Edition. 
street of John Hampden, and that of Algernon | Revised. Cloth, $1.25. 
Sydney. And I would goastepfurther. Inthe; Comer’s Book-KEEPING RATIONALIzED.  Forty- 
streets which have an historic name, I would | fourth Edition. Revised. Cloth, $1.50. Blanks 60 ets. 
| place on the wall a simple inscription, recalling to | per set. 
,all minds the memorable occurrence, the services) Cower'’s NAVIGATION SIMPLIFIED. Cloth $2.50. 
ee man, or the labors of a man of | CoMER’s PENS. The best ever made. Four numbers, 
ee - | from which all hands may be suited. $1.25 per gross, 

If M. Salverte were to come to Boston, being CATALOGUES and Circulars, giving full information, 
somewhat acquainted with its early and revolu- | ‘tis Say is et ‘ 
z : ; . | specimens of styles of HaANDWritING taught, may 
monary history, he would — Na ig for | be had FREE by mail, or at the College, 323 Washing- 

Sam. Adams street, ermnande Gorges | ton St., corner of West St. 4t Jan, 23. 


street,” ‘“‘Miles Standish street,” ‘‘Jobn Endi- | 
“WORLD RENOWNED !” 


‘cott street,’’ “Richard Saltonstall street,’ “ Wil- - 

liam Vassall street,” “Isaac Johnson street,” | THE 

‘‘William Pynchon street.’’ Nor would he find | ELIAS 

any suitable memorial of Governor John Win. | 2 ~. are a 

throp, John Wilson, the first minister, or Mr.| HOWE ig These Machines are 
| William Blackstone, the first inhabitant of Shaw- SEWING 
mut. Concerning the last, Mr. Drake, in his i 
work on the History of Boston says, ‘‘To this, MACHINES. 


;memorable man, as to others, before his time as | 
PLUMMER & WILDER, 


| well as since, justice will eventually be done. 

| And though the noble city, whose foundation he | 

laid, be the last to honor his name, it will one) 57 and 59 Bromfield St., Boston. 

day, it is not to be doubted, pay the debt it owes Jan. 23. tf 

'his memory, with interest. Shall not the princi- | —- : peers ire tees 

| pal street in the city bear his name ?”’ ‘ ie 

| I Other names, of men distinguished in ne early | Sv  Dnigelrlbi pg Sick 
F ‘ S, PA A . &ec., are wanted, and w 

| mgs —. There sb hea OE —"s be putinto paper, without being exposed to in 

Has oe r ; , Spectica. The highest cash prices paid. 

|liams, proto-martyr of religious liberty in New | GEO. W. WHEELWRIGHT & SON, 

| England; John Eliot, first missionary to the In- | : Paper MANUFACTURERS, 

| diaus; William Bradford, John Cotton,Sir Henry | Nov. 14. tf Simmons’ Block, 48 Water Street. Boston 

Vane, Anna Hutchinson, Governor Bellingham, | =————— ~ 


facturing. 














John Leverett, Cotton Mather, Jonathan Mayhew. \c pry Y x 
If these names are to be used for street ap- GAS f IXTURES, 
| pellations, as historic monuments to these early 
| Boston pioneers, it seems necessary to give ir F R E N C H M A R B L E C LO C K 8 9 
whole of them. ‘Vane street” would hardly 
| : x 
‘suggest the great Puritan, but “Harry Vane BRO N y" fe oF 
street’? would carry with it a whole history. 
| Doubtless, it would seem awkward at first to give | — AND — 
_the whole name. But, in a month’s time, the 
, awkwardness would pass by, and it would appear 5 = ~ 
quite natural. Besides, we are not proposing to Gas Stoves, 
give such titles to all our streets, but only to @! pe y, ae Wie Winvead Ameutmen 
few. For example, on the new land now being | = at oc cil: tue — sed : . 
made at the west of the city, how well it would Ye 
be to havea series of such old historic streets. Z 
The present purpose of those who name them | R. H. & Co. have opened a WAREHOUSE for the sale of 
seems to be to give fancy titles, such as Arling- H their MANUFACTURES, being the wae* Manufacturers 
ton, Newbury, Marlborough, Clarendon. The | that come direct to PURCHASERS at FIRST PRICES. We 
only distinguished person who ever bore the | give no Commissions, therefore Gas Fitters do not recom» 
name of Arlington was a member of the Cabal, , mend us. 
“the worst ministry.”’ says Hume, “that England | Examine our Stock before you purchase, and you will 
ever saw.’’ Macaulay describes the character of , find it to your advantage to buy of the Makers direct. 
Arlington as that of a man profoundly indifferent 
to all forms of government and all forms of relig- 
ion. It was hardly necessary to give the name of | R. HOLLINGS & CO., 
such a man as that to one of our streets, nor that 
of “‘Marlborough”’ to another,—one of the basest | — ee ey Manton 
statesmen England ever saw, who was ready to} Se een ae 
sell any master or betray any government. But | L,. A. ELLIOT & Co.. 
these are probably fancy names, and given to the | 
streets from a kind of school-girl’s taste, just as Ne. 322 Washington Street, 
country people call ‘their children Seraphina BOSTON, 
Betsey, or Gloriana Mary Jane. : 
It seems to us that a series of streets like this IMPORTERS OF 
would make the city more interesting: Roger | 
Williams street, Harry Vane street, Cotton | ENGRAVINGS, CHROMOS, &C., 
Mather street, John Eliot street, John Winthrop | AND DEALERS IN 
street; but, if this cannot be accomplished, if| PRINTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
those in authority prefer pretty and romantic | gg most favorable terms to Printsellers, Canvassersand 
names to historic ones, may we not at least hope | rachers. tf lan & 
that the name of ARABELLA, which is both 183 ae e Hes onto 
toric and beautiful, may be given to the principa Bees ee PL TEES, perma ae 
avenue of this addition, now called Common- AGRICULTURAL 
wealth avenue? ‘Commonwealth avenue” os 
means nothing; but Arabel/a or Arbella was the WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE. 
name of the vessel which arrived in Salem river, 
/June 12, 1630, with Governor Winthrop and AMES PLOW COMPANY, 
' some of his assistants, bringing the charter of the |Successers te NOURSE, MASON & CO., 


| the days of the early Henrys; but in this respect | Years, says State stseet; postpone it forever, says | Massachusetts colony, and therewith the govern- | |. cup roRAL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES, 


I can find a man in the State House worth a) 


3utler. There is but little difference. And I 


Pepys says it is a ridiculous, | 


in the “Midsummer Night’s | 


“It is | 
a kind of policy in these days,” Burton wrote in | 


Austin, and a few poetizing friends, 
published, in 1658, a volume of verse, which ”' 
they christened ‘Naps upon Parnassus: A Sleepy | 
Muse Nipt and Pincht, though not Awakened.” | 


dozen of any of them. A friend of mine, who | i™Magine it is rather agreeable than otherwise to 
| does a large mercantile business in Boston, told | #" anti-resumptionist to be able to quote a smart, 
| me the other day that he had been very busy in 8d learned speech in favor of the course he pro- 
trying a reference case,—he and two other mer- | Poses the government shall pursue. ascality is 
chants being the reterees. Not having on any ju- | "0t yet so bold that it does not prefer, on the 
| dicial air or mien, I concluded he was engaged whole, to give a reason for itself, rather than to 
| on some very trivial affair, but he told me it was &° Without one. If the General is preparing to 
an oil account of ten or twelve thousand dollers, ake friends with the conservative classes, as 
1 believe this is above the average, in importance, | this speech and his fraternal hug of Johnson on 
of cases tried in the superior court, and if three New Year's day seem to indicate, why of course 
| merchants can try out this oil, in the intervals of T@dicals like “Templeton’’ need not apologize for 
| their business, and nobody be harmed by their) him.  Itis ‘‘none of our funeral.” It would not 
verdiet, why need we have a modern Addison on $¥rprise me, any day, to see an invitation to Gen. 
purpose to announce judicial propositions in the | Butler to dine at the Union Club, signed by the 
| purest English, or a Dryasdust to poke over bar- 8UStatory classes generally. If Fessenden de- 
/rels of old manuscripts for evidence of what Served a dinner for keeping Johnson ‘n office till 
somebody said or did in an oil case a thousand the 4th ot March, Batler ought to have a lunch 
years ago?’ Then there is the superstition that a | ®t least for expressing to the patriot whose sands 
judge shall not engage in any other business. If have so nearly run out, the felicitations of the 
Judge Foster or Judge Lord are not well enough Essex district. By the way, it seemns to me that 
paid for their judicial services, why not let them 80me consolation in the way of eating and drink- 
eke out their living with other lucrative jobs? ing ought to be administered to Henderson by 
Here is a man, just now in my room, who makes the Boston admirers of senatorial independence 
a good many thousand dollars a year, who tells ®04 judicial impartiality. 
me he has been serving three weeks on a jury at the Senate by following Fessenden’s lead. One 
Dedham. He ought to take the ground that he feol in New York, whom other fools have en- 
is constructively clothed in ermine, and that it is Tusted with the charge of a weekly newspaper, 
contrary to judicial dignity for him to carry on 
' business while serving the state, and so make a 


at the November election. They ought not to be 
claim that he shall be paid, say $1500 for his stubbed in the cruel Missouri way by the elec- 
three weeks’ job. But, unsophisticated man, he | tion of radicals in their stead. Hamlin’s election, 
thinks he can do his duty at Dedham, while his 09, i8 reported to be a side-thrust at the states- 
| mills are grinding in Dorchester. Isn’t it about ™an of Maine who threw himself into the gulf 
| time that these two superstitions, viz, that the 40d saved his party at the great crisis. Morgan, 
appoint:ent of judges is one that the judges and the Tribune says, is punished tor tampering with 
lawyers are alone interested in, and that a judge Johnsonism, though he recovered himself and 
cannot do anything else while holding a commis. Voted right on the main question, and is on the 
sion on the bench, —is it not about time that these Whole, doubtless, a better man than Fenton. 
two superstitions were exploded? Here is no What is to be done for these martyrs? Look 
disrespect, express or implied, towards Judge | out for mournful articles in the .Vation about 
| Ames, who is a learned man and a gentleman, ‘hese days, and in the Vorth American when Mr. 
and who, I have no doubt, will be a popular Lowell recovers himself from his last arduous at- 
judge enough. May he live long to do the hard , e™pt to enlighten the country on political affairs! 
work of his new office. | 
I have reason to believe that one of the vacant | 
places in the Superior court has been offered to | 
Mr. Pitman of New Bedtord, the President of the | 
Senate, and that Judge Brigham will be promo-| Fair Prar.—George William Curtis is credited 
| ted to the ehiefjusticeship. Who will have the with the following closing of a dinner-table 
other place I cannot guess. The governor prob- | speech :—'‘Most men, when they die, like to have 
, ably is thinking a good deal of Mr. Taft of Lenox, | some line indicative of their aspirations carved 
who is another of the great legal geniuses with upon their gravestunes; as for me, come death 
which Berkshire astonishes us whenever a va-| wherever it may, I should prefer to have inscribed 
cancy occurs on the bench. “Everybody” says | upon my gravestone, ‘Here lies one who, early 
Mr. Taft would be a capital jndge, but if people | am@ late, did all he-could to see that other men 
are getting a little suspicious of the great men of had fair play.’ ’’ 
Berkshire, Mr. Taft and his friends must not! 
think it strange, or take it as an offense ere! A Spiritep Extract 93-There are men who 
is one Berkshire judge who must be carefully | desert the altars of a lost cause round which they 
avoided,—I mean the one who decided that a/| once stood with the blood in their hearts panting 
juryman had a right to read the statute under for liberation, and whe kneel to offer homage a 
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He has lost his seat in | 


says that the seven impeachers saved the party | 


ment transferred thither. The Commonwealth 
| of Massachusetts came over in the Arabella; on syle: 
‘her deck was held our Great and Generat Court, | Quincy Hall, Boston. 
‘before it was held on this continent; and she 53 yg2eekman Street, New York 
| brought to America those who were to found our | 
|eity of Boston. And in this vessel came with her | 
‘husband, Isaac Johnson, the noble lady after | 
whom the skip itself was called,—the Lady, - 
! Arbella Johnson, daughter of the Earl of Lincoln, | 
| one who left the luxury of her English home to | 
| come to what seemed then a howling wilderness. 
/ She died within three months after her arrival, 
;and was buried in Salem; but no monument has 
lever been placed over her grave. Can we not 
afford to her the monument of a chief street in 
our city, of which her husband was one of the 
chief tounders? 
| We have pleased ourselves with the idea that 
‘the magnificent avenue which is to go from the 
| Publie Garden to Brookline, shaded by rows ot 
| trees, and with stately homes on either side, is 
}to bear one day the name of this generous and 
devoted woman, and is to be called’ ARABELLA 
AVENUE. 

Is not, then, the naming of new streets a matter 
of some importance? and if so, ought it not to be 
}done wits judgment, and by persons of intorma- 
ition and education ? 

How shall this be accomplished? Suppose that 
‘the Massachusetts Historical Society sould peti- 
tion the City government of Boston to appoint a 
commission, who shall have in charge the nam- 
ing of new streets, and of proposing alter ations in 
‘the names of old ones. These commissioners 
should have no compensation, and should be 
selected by the proper authorities from among the 
members of the two Historical Societies. They 


SEEDS, FERTILIZERS, Ere. 


Factories at Worcester and (iroton Junction. 
Jan, 3). 3m 


ARTISTIC PAINTING. 
HABERSTROH & NEEDHAM, 
EHreseco Painters 


In Encaustic, Oil and Distemper Colors. Also, House and 
Sign Painters, lmitatorsof Wood and Marble. 


Reoms Ne. 608 Washington St., Boston. 


They are prepared design to and execute every description 
of wal] and ceiling decoration for churches, public buildings, 
private residences, halls, hotels, &c. Gilding ana Emooss 
mg on Glass. Every descripiion of wood finished in was 
sud ofl filling, and in varnish or French polish. | 


LUCAS HABERSTROE. CHRISTOPHER NEEDHAM. 


Sept. 26. tf 
SOUTH END 
FURNITURE ESTABLISHMENT, 


GEORGE W. STEVENS, 


601 & 603 Washiagtesn Street, Boston, 
Supplies etery kind of Furniture. Beiding, Window-Shades 
Drapery Curtains. Upholstery Goois, &c. Repairs of al 
descriptions skilifully aod expeditiously executed. 

3m 


ARE PURCHASED ron 
Presents 


ought also to be requested to propose Inscription 
tu be put up against the walls of the stre ts to : es: 
designate localities which have been distinguish | 7 ea eaCaT pi 
ed in the history of the city by any memorable MORE 
jevents. We shall thus be doing only Banas 
justice to the past; we shall awaken i. the minds 
(of strangers and our own people the memories of WHEELER & 
great men and great deeds; we shall take from 
|lite something of its bare, hard outline, and fill | 
j}the atmosphere around us with rich associations. rr : WILSON ; 
With these records of a* past twtr gem er be- . ; = | 
comes more interesting. When the names of our Z - » F we 3 S 
herves and martyrs ie thus attached to the soil SEW ING MACHIN ES 
‘by a permanent record, their blood cries from the 
ground to their children, calling on them to) 
‘imitate their virtues. i Leora 
The antiquities of Boston are disappearing. 

|The old Hancock House bas been suffered to 
go Very probably the Uld State House, and THAN ANY OTHER KIND. 
‘perhaps Faueuil Hall, will soon he replaced by, | 
| tall granite stores, their heavy walls resting on : 
pipe stems of slender iron. Let us, gerry tie | N. E. OF FICE, 
|a tew names of our streets, to show that ton y Selo .. Boston. | 
has a history, and ig not as new as Chicago!— | 228 Washington St., a 
Rev. J.B. Clarke, in Christian E caminer. H. C. HAYDEN, Agent. 


Our facilities for manufacturing are unequalled. We | 
have titted up and putin operation the past year our | 


adapted to every variety ef | sionary of all sorts 
Family Sewing and Manue- | —S = 


'GILMAN’S PULMONARY | 


| five vears. 


} name or otherwise 


| firm under which aid 


Illustrated Catalogues sent free on application. 


Warereoms: 


339 Washington St., Boston. 
Jan. 23. tf 


“REAL ESTATE 


'$.P. TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 


—or— 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bromfield St., Boston. 
Dec. 5. tf 


ALLEN’S 
New Photographic Rooms 
6 TEMPLE PEACE, 
BOSTON, 


Have so superior in Boston for conveuience, light or facili 
ties in the execution of 


SUPERIOR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


whether on CARD or PORCELAIN, or VIGNETTE, BUST 
or LIFE-SIZE, on the 
MOST REASONABLE TERMS. 
Visitors always welcomed.at the rooms, and sample pho 
tographs cheerfully shown. Jan. 2 











IRBANKS’ SCALES 
TAKE THE 
FIRST PREMIUMS (twe medals), 
AT THE GREAT 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 
And are mentioned in the award as 


“THE STANDARD SCALES.” 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 


Dee. 5. 118 Milk Street, Boston. ly 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 
No. 737 WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Corner of INDIANA PLACE, Boston.) 


CA TERS, on the shortest notice andat reasonab’ 
rates, for 


| 
argeorsmall. Every requisite furnished from Table 


Dessert, with experienced Waiters to attend. 
WEDDING CAKE 





Oct. 31. 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


supplied. of the richest quality, got up in handsome style 
Superior [ce-Creams, Cake and Confec- 


PARLOR FURNITURE. 
PARLOR SUITS 


COVERED IN 


English Hair-Cleth, Plush, 
Terry, Reps and 
French Lasting; 


the largest assortment of Upholstered Parlor Furniture to 
be found in Boston. 


me 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., 


SALESROOM. 
27 Sudbury Street, over Suffolk Market. 
Jan. 2. 3m 








‘MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


No. 3: State Street, 
BOSTON. 
A-CUMULATED FUND JAN. 1, 1868, 


$5,200,000. 


SURPLUS TO BE DISTRIBUTED TO MEMBERS, 
$7 63,000, 
to be allowed in settlemeut of notes or credited in payment 
of premium where parties have paid all cash. 
Distributions Annually. 
ALL Pouicizs Non-Forrerraste under the laws of Massa- 
chusetts (See Statute of April 10, 1861,) to the extent of 
their value. 
The following Table will show the time that a Life Policy, 
issued by this Company, WILL CONTINUE IN FORCE after the 
annual cash PAYMENT OF PREMIUM HAS CEASED, no other 
condition of the policy being violated. Only four different 
ages, and seven payments are given ; but they will suffice 
to show the practical working of the law referred to above 
PAYMENTS IN CASH. 


1 Payment 
4 Payments. 
6 Payments. 





Policies issued to the amount of 
$20,000, 
on a single life, on the Lirg or ENDOWMENT plan. 
This Company is now entering upon its 25th year, 


has at risk © 
$50,000,000. 


For pamphlets and circulars giving details of the Compa- 
ny’s operations, address either the President or Secretary. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, Presipent. 
JOSEPH M GIBBENS, Secretary. 
Wa. W. Morvanp, M.D., Medical Examiner. 
Watrter C. Wariaat, Actuary. Jan. 2. 


WOOL, WOOLENS, ETC. 2 





E ORSWELL, KINSLEY & FRENCH, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


WOOLENS, VESTINGS & TRIMMINGS, 
123 and 14 Summer Street, Boston. 


JAMES HORSWELL, 
DW. W. KINSLEY, 
Jan. 2 6m 


HENRY W. FRENCH, 
WM. W. RHGADES. 








TROCHES. 
and RELIEVING HOARSENESS. 


everywhere by Druggists. Only 25 cents per box. 


be had in any quantity of 


GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., 


Jan. 9, 








No. 90 State Street, 
HAVE FOR SALE 
$100,000 Union Pacific R. R. Bonds. 
30,000 City of Bath 6s. 
50,000 U. S. Bond.. 
10,000 State of Maine 6s. 
10,000 Chicag.: City 7s. 
10,000 Cook County 7s. tf 


THE 
FOUNTAIN CLOTHES WASHER. 


Self-Acting Household Wonder! 


Washing and cleansing clothes ara all articles, from the 
COARSEST to the MUST DELICATE texture, without the 
LEAST INJURY. 


Neo Labor! No Wear!! Ne Tear!!! 

A new application of steain, forcing hot suds up through 
a tube, and driving it through the fabric at the rate of 600 
| gallons in 30 minutes, extractiug all dirt, grease or impurity 
| from the fabric without application to the washboard; only 
| requiring to be put through a rinse water and made as clean 
| and white as newly bleached cloth. The attachment can be 
put into any Boiler at a cost of about $4. 

We are prepared to furnish this new and wonderful Ap- 
paratus at wholesale and retail. Can be seen in operation at 


| 
| POND & DUNCKLEE'S, 


Nov. 21. 87 Blackstone street. 3m 


Dec. 5. 














OLD FIRM ON 
FOUNDATION. 


WRIGHT & POTTER, 


(PRINTERS TO THE STATE,) 


Have removed from No. 4 Spring Lane to the new and spa- 
cious building, 

19 Milk, cerner of Federal Street, | 

| 


where they will be pleased to have old and new customers 
report themselves FOR BUSINESS. 


EVERY SPECIES OF PRINTING EXECUTED at this _ 


establishment with neatness and dispatch, and on the most 
favorable terms. 3m Nov. 14. 


~ WILLIAM DOOGUE 
| Cotes furnish for Balls, Weddings, Parties, Picni , | 
Festivals, &c., 


BOUQUETS AND FRESH FLOWERS A 


| of every kind and of the choicest varieties, either by «pecia 
messenger or exprese, and orders by mail and telegraph 
| will be promptly answered. 


FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSE, 
No. 679 Washington Strect, 
| Jan.2. Between Common AND WARRENTON. 3m | 











SI 000 PER YEAR piieuntael, and sail | 


employment. We wanta reliable agent in | 


} every county to sell our Patent White Wire Clothes Lines | 
| (Everlasting). 


Address AMERICAN Wrre Co., 75 Wil- 


' liam St., N.Y., or 16 Dearborn St., Chicago, Hl. R4tdy. 


CAN KNITTING MACHINE. Price 325. The sim- 
lest, cheapest and best Knitting Machine ever invented 
Will knit 20,000 stitches per minute. Liberal inducements 
to Agents. Address AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE 
Co., Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. Est Jan. 2. 


Especially recommended for CLEARING THE THROAT 
Much valued by Singers 
and Speakers. ATONCE THE BEST ANDCHEAPEST. Sold 
May | 


BOSTON. E4t 


MATTHEW BOLLES&CO. 


: | or five years, not exceeding 


Authorized Capital 
Paid upe pital and Reserves 


} WV ANTED—AGENTS—To sell the Amert-. Fire Premiuus in 1564 


DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 


IC HARLES RICHARDSON & CQU., 
DEALERS IN 
DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, 
VARNISHES, JAPANS, &c. 
IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 
| Ne. 61 Broad, cor. ef Milk Street, Besten 
Nov 14. 3m 





ks CLOTHING, ETC. ; 
C W. FREELAND, BEARD & CO. 


CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 
152 Devonshire Street, Bosten. 


0. W. FREELAND A. W. BEARD, 
J. H. FREELAND, 6m L. L. HARDING. 


CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NITY OF BOSTON.—CuancGe or Name oF 
| \V Srreer.—In Board of Aldermen, January 18, 1869. 
| Whereas, in the opinion of the Board, the safety and 
| convenience of the inhabitants require that Shoe and 
| Leather street should be laid out and hereafter known 

as and called JOHN street; it is therefore hereby Ordered, 

That due notice be given to all parties interested, that 
| this Board intend to lay out the street before mentioned, 
by — a portion of their land and laying out the same 
asa public street, and that MONDAY, the first day of 
| February next, at four o’clock P. M., is assigned as the 
| time for hearing any objection which may be made 
| thereto. 8S. F. MCCLEARY, City Clerk. 
Jan. 23. 2t 











INSURANCE. 


TS NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, having 
Cash Assets Exceeding $550,000, 


| continue to insure against hazards by Fire, on Merchandise, 


Furniture, and other property ; also on Buildings, for one 


$20,000 


he 
A N EW | 0n one risk. Also insures Dwellings and first-class Stores 


perpetually, at their office, No. 1 Old State House, Boston. 
DIRECTORS : 
John Jeffries, Jr., 
A. A. Wellington, 
Sampson Reed, 
Franklin Haven, Ed. Wigglesworth, 
Ezra ©. Dyer, Samuel E. Sawyer. 
ALBERT BOWKER, President. 
Invino Morss, Secretary. Nov. 14. 


Que MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Jacob Sleeper, 
John C. Potter, 
Paul Adams, 


Silas Peirce, 
Albert Bowker, 
John P. Ober, 

C. Henry Parker, 
Benj E. Bates, 


CASH FUND OVER $285,000. 


INSURES 
Dwelling Hiouses, 
Hteusehold Furniture, 
Store Buildings, 
Churches, 
Farm Property, 
And all risks of the safer class of hazards, and is paying 40 
per cent. dividend on all expiring years’ risks, and 20 per 
cent. on annual risks. 
All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 
¢@ This Company has paid over $425,000 in losses, and 
over %225,000 in dividends, since commencement ef busi- 
ness, fifteen years ago. 
WILLIAM S. MORTON, President. 
CHARLES A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 


| HOME OFFICE: Quincy, Mass. 


BOSTON OFFICE: No. 12 Brager’s Building, rear No. 27 
Nov. 28. State Street. 3m* 


DoYAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
' LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 
PERUY M. DOVE MANAGER 


210,000,000 
86,000,000 
$2,000,000 

Tbe above amounts represent GOLD. 


Stockholders Personally Liable fur all Claims, 


Ineures against the hazards of FIKK on Merchandize and 


other property at equitable rates of premium. Buildings in- 


month, everywhere, male and female, to intro- 
duce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON-SENSE FAMILY 


SEWING MACHINE. 


superior manner. Price only #13. Fully warranted for 
We will pay $10 for any machine that will 
sew a stronger, more beautiful, or more elastic seam than 
ours, It makes the “Elastic Lock-stiteh."’ Every see- 
ond stitch ean be ent, and still the cloth cannot be pulled | 
apart without tearing it. We pay Agents from 3 7 to 


$2) per month and ex penss,or a commission from which w oe HIGGINSON Surveyor. 


N EW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE {NSUKANCE 


Address SzCOMB & Co., , 


} 


twice that amount can be made. 
Pirrencres, Pa., St. Louts, Mo., or Boston, Mass. | 
CauTion.—Do not be imposed apon by other parties | 
palming off worthless cast-iron machines, onder the same 
Ors is the only gennine and really | 
practica! cheap machine manufactured. Est Jan.2. | 


IMITED PARTNERSHIP. — Pursuant to! 
_4 the provisions of the fifty-fifth chapter of the Gen- 
eral Statutes of Massachu-etts, the undersigned have 
formed a Copartner-hip for the purpose of se 
and Flowers in the city of Boston. 
partnership i« to 
ISAIAH WHITE 


ij , | _ Econom 
The name of the general partner is Isaiah White, whose characterine this Company. Being purely matual, it in- 


residence is in Quincy, and the name of the =pecial part- 


ner is Joshua Spear, Jr.. who<e residence i« {n Dorches. | sur 
ter, both of the county of Norfolk, And the said Joshua ¢% 


Spear, Jr., a+ special partner, has contributed in cash the 
sum of nineteen hundred dollars (31%%)). 
artnership i« to commence on the first day of Novem- 
r, A.D. 1888, and to term 
vember, A.D. 1373. JOSHUA SPEAR, Jr. 
ISAIAH WHITE 
Boatoy, January 9th, 1849.—Then personally appeared 


their free act and deed. au 
Before me, JOHN R. MANLEY, 


Justice of the Peace. 


the United States, bax been uniformly succeasfui 
‘ling Fruits “aking large and regular returns in cash to all policy hold- 

| ers. 
go Bene eth institution for mutual protection, entirely beneficent in all 
: | ite workings aud tendencies 


W ANTED — AGENTS — 875 to $200) per. sured on favorable terms for one or five years. 


This company with its ample resources, affords to insurers 


the most wn urstionable security, while it will ever Le distine 
Jhis Machine will stiteh, hem, fell, guished for promptitude and hherality in the settlement of 
' tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider in a most claims. 


Policies iasued ard all losses settled at the 


Boston Office, Nos. 1 & 3 Kilby Street 


SCEPHEN HIGGINSON, 
Ayent nad Attorney for the (on pany. 
ly Jan. 2. 


COMPANY. BOSTON. 
Cush Assets, 83,600,000. 


This, the oldest purely Mutual Life Insurance a pe in 
always 


Last cash dividend, rorty Peg cent. It is strictly an 


y, caution in its risks, and prudent investments, 


ex at the lowest possible rates, and, if the premiums paid 
ceed the actual cost, the surplus is returned. 
Parties at a distance may insure frem blanks, which will 


The said co- | be forwarded free of expense 


Doeuments showing the benefits of Life Insurance. with 


i »¢ . first dav of No- | the advantages of the Mutual Plan, and the superior posi- 
ee ee a ee eee tion and marked success of this Company, and explaining 
the different kinds of Policies with their methods of pay- 
| ment. may be obtained, free of expense, upon applica‘ion, 
| the above-named Isaiah White and Joshua Spear, Jr., , either persomally or by mail, to the officers or agents 01 the 
' and severally acknowledged the above instrument to be Company. 


Directors. 
John A. Andrew. Thos. A. Dexter, M. P. Wilder, Sewell, 


ScrroLK Reoiatry oF Deeps, Boston, January 9th, Tappen, Chas. Hubbard, James Sturgis, Geo. H. Folger, F.. 


184. At eleven o'clock and fifty-seven minutes A. M. 
Received and entered in the Third Volume of Limited | 


Partnership Folio 104 is ee 
Jan. 46. P eee " Attest, JAMES RICE, Keg. 


C. Lowell, Jas. 8. Amory, Homer Bartlett. 
B 


. F. STEV . President. 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Serretary. 
W.W Mos.anp, M. D., Medical Examiner. Jan 2. 
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